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HearsI  news  team 
gains  admittance 
le  operating  room 

Hessen  requests 
10  a.m.  news 
retease 

fSyndicate  consent 
decree  details 
are  disclosed 
(page  12) 
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It 

all  ads 


up. 

"  Pardon  our  prejudice,  but  it 
looks  like  America’s  advertisers  know 
best  how  to  reach  an  audience.  Maybe 
that’s  why  they  invested  more  than  $8- 
billion  last  year  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Just  about  the  same  as  was  spent  on 
radio,  consumer  magazines,  and  TV 
combined.  So  happy  _ 
arithmetic  to  you.  ^ 


Gannett 


From  left:  Chairman  &  Chief  Executive  Officer  Helen  K  Copley.  Senior  Vice  Presidents  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  Donald  F.  Hartman  and  Irvine  W.  Reynolds. 


MANAGING  FOR  GROWTH 

The  prudent  management  of  growth  requires 
vigorous  application  of  discipline  to  match  an 
organization’s  resources  with  its  ambitions. 

Copley  Newspapers  is  exerting  such  discipline 
through  imaginative  newspaper  marketing, 
modern  facilities  and  a  highly  professional 
management  team.  As  a  result,  our  resources 
are  committed  to  cities  and  regions  with 
substantial  growth  potential. 

We  are  resolved  to  employ  our  talented  people 
and  advanced  production  facilities  to  maximize 
these  growth  opportunities  in  the  years  to  come. 


California:  The  San  Diego  Union,  Evening  Tribune  (San  Diego). 
The  Daily  Breeze  (Torrance),  News-Pilot  (San  Pedro). 

Illinois:  The  Beacon-News  (Aurora),  Daily  Courier-News  (Elgin), 
The  Daily  Journal  (Wheaton),  Herald-News  (Joliet). 

The  State  Journal-Register  (Springfield)  plus  29  weeklies 
in  and  around  our  daily  newspaper  markets. 


You’re  Looking  At  “Super-H” 

It’s  NAPP’s 

New  Super-Hard  Pattern  Plate 

Withstands  High-Pressure  Molding  —  Assures  Superior  Reproduction 
Eliminates  “Round  Shoulders”  —  Requires  Less  Drying  Time 

Large  users,  who  have  tested  the  NAPP  “SUPER-H”  NAPP’s  “SUPER-H”  plate.  Also,  we  have  improved 
pattern  plate,  tell  us  that  we  have  the  answer  they’ve  the  reverse  and  shadow  areas  that  are  so  often  a 
been  searching  for  —  a  pattern  plate  that  will  withstand  problem  to  reproduce  with  high  shrinkage  molding.  And 
high  molding  pressures  and  provide  superior  the  “SUPER-H”  has  excellent  release  characteristics 
reproduction.  between  mat  and  plate.  In  fact,  we’re  sure  this  is  the 

Yes,  the  basic  requirements  of  HARDNESS,  BOWL  photopolymer  pattern  plate  you’ve  been  waiting  for. 
DEPTH  and  IMAGE  DEFINITION  have  all  been  met  in 


CALL,  WIRE  OR  WRITE  DYKE  KRAMER,  SALES  ADMINISTRATOR 
—  OR  YOUR  NAPP  REPRESENTATIVE  —  FOR  THE  “DOUBTING  THOMAS”  DEMONSTRATION 

NAPP 

Our  phone  number  is  Our  address  is 

(714)  744-4387  SYSTE3MS  (USA)  INC.  360  S.  Pacific  Ave.,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069 


saddle 
^sterns 
formetal 
or  plastic 
plates 


Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping:  center  lock-up 
saddles;  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num,  for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MARCH 

9-10 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Workshop, 

I  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I  9-11 — New  York  State  Publishers  Assn  Winter  Convention,  Rye  Town 
I  Hilton  Inn,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

!  9-11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Production  Conference 
I  (Western  Division),  Camelot  Inn,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

9- 12— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Government  Consolidation,  Vanderbilt 

U.,  Nashville  Tenn. 

10- 11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Management  Seminar,  Airlie 

I  House,  Warrenton,  Va. 

!  10-13 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Energy,  Conserva¬ 

tion,  and  Self-Sufficiency,  Washington,  D.C. 

12- 15 — National  Newspaper  Assn.  Government  Affairs  Conference,  Stouf- 

fers  National  Center  Inn,  Arlington,  Va. 

13- 14 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  Annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Ramada  Inn, 

East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

14- 16 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar,  Sheraton  Air¬ 

port  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

i  15-16 — Advertising  Executives  Assn,  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Meeting, 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn  North,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

;  16-28 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

I  17-19— Inter  American  Press  Association,  mid-year  board  of  directors, 
Camino  Real  Hotel,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

!  19-21 — SNPA  Editorial  Clinic,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  19-22 — Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  agen- 
!  cies,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel,  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

I  21-23 — Midwest  Circulation  Management  Association,  Cosmopolitan 
j  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

21-26 — American  Cancer  Society  Science  Writers  Seminar.  Hilton  Inn, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

I  23-25 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Meeting,  Ambassador 
East  Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 

23-25 — N.Y.  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Conference,  Os¬ 
sining,  N.Y. 

I  23-26 — ANPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Personal  Journalism:  Giving  Readers 
1  What  They  Want,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

APRIL 

I  3-5 — Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Advertising  Conference,  Music  City  Rode- 
I  way  Inn,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  3-5 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn.  Display  Advertising 
[  Conference,  Lancaster  Treadway  Resort  Inn,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

3-5 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Spring  Conference,  Chat- 
I  tanooga  Choo  Choo  Hilton  Inn,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

5- 6 — North  Carolina  Press  Assn.  Mechanical  Conference,  Hilton  Inn, 

I  Raleigh,  N.C. 

i  6-10 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Assn.  Convention,  PSA  Hotel 
I  Islandia  on  Mission  Bay,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

6- 11— PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Semi¬ 

nar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

7- 9 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Convention,  Marriott  Hotel 

and  Fairmont  Hotels,  New  Orleans.  La. 

7 — Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

10- 13 — Louisiana  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Marriott  Hotel,  New 

Orleans.  La. 

11- 13 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Radisson  Duluth, 

Duluth,  Minn. 

12 -  Alabama  Women's  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Quality  Inn, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

12-15 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Spring  Meeting.  Playboy 
Club  Hotel,  Great  Gorge,  N.J. 

14 —  Canadian  Press  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

15—  Canadian  Press  Annual  Meeting,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

15— Overseas  Press  Club's  Annual  dinner.  Hotel  Biltmore,  N.Y. 

15-18— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

17-19 — Midwest  Graphics  75,  Milwaukee  Exposition  &  Convention  Center 
&  Arena.  Milwaukee.  Wise. 

17-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  Annual  Advertising  Conference,  Tami- 
ment  Resort  Hotel,  Tamiment,  Pa. 

20-23 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Covering  Business  and  Finance,  U.  of 
South  Carolina  at  Columbia. 

20- May  2— API  State  and  Suburban  Editors  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

21 —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Annual  Reuben  Awards  Dinner,  Plaza 
Hotel,  N.Y.C. 

21-24 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Housing  Dilem¬ 
ma,  Washington,  D.C. 

27-29 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Advertising  Seminar, 
Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


DI-ACRO  f|l]0UDAI  LLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaille  Industries,  Inc. 

4101  Eighth  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 
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In  a  world  where  it’s  sometimes  difficult 
to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees, 
TomFesperman  can  tell  you 
something  intimate 
about  every  pine  and  oak  along  the  w^. 


'  Johnson  or  Ron 

Editors  who  are  run-  Hawkins  at  Enterprise 
ning  the  column,  called  Eeatures,  the  syndicate 
“Otherwise,”  have  had  division  of  Newspaper 

similar  reactions.  Writes  Enterprise  Association. 

Dick  Smyser,  editor  of  “Otherwise”  is  a  column 
The  Oak  Ridger,  “the  for  these  times, 
column  is  not  just  a 
delight.  It  is  sensitive, 
original  and  important.  I 
don’t  know  of  anyone  else 
who  is  writing  the  way  IHI 

Eesperman  is  right  now  Enterprise  Features 

—  the  original  subject  West  Third  and  Lakeside 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 


Tom  Eesperman 
doesn’t  overlook  the 
troubles  of  the  times, 
he  simply  puts  them 
into  warm,  human  m 

perspective.  An  H 

American  perspective,  g 

“I’m  trying  to  turn  8 
out  fragments  of  H 

American  life,”  says  ^ 

Eesperman.  “I’m 
writing  about  . 

followers,  not  leaders,  g 
I’m  offering  a  breather 
—  just  a  few  minutes  of 
reading  three  times  a 
week  so  that  the  reader 
can  say,  ‘that  guy  must  be 
a  guy  who  knows  me.’  ” 
He  does  know  his 
reader,  this  Eesperman.  It 
may  be  because  he  has 
had  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  newspaperman,  the 
last  seventeen  years  as 
managing  editor  of 
The  Charlotte  Observer. 


You  can  put  this 

newspaper 
lift  truck  in  your 
plant... for  about 
$48  a  week! 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


HOW  THE  ALARMS  WERE  SOUNDED  one  week  early. 
“These  are  the  Times  that  try  men’s  souls,”  observed  a 
three-column  head  in  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times  by  way 
of  correction  and  taking  note  of  all  the  confusion  that 
resulted  after  the  newspaper  ran  its  daylight  saving  time 
clock-advance  story  one  Saturday  too  early. 

To  compound  area  confusion,  the  Beverly  Times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  saga  by  Bob  Sales  in  the  Boston  Globe,  “recog¬ 
nizing  a  scoop  when  it  saw  one”  also  got  the  story  into 
print  in  its  weekend  edition.  Results  included  priests  an¬ 
nouncing  the  time  change  at  St.  Ann’s  Church  in  Glouces¬ 
ter  Saturday  afternoon;  one  woman  scheduled  to  attend 
her  son’s  wedding  in  another  town  on  Sunday  taking  along 
a  clipping  of  the  story  as  proof  of  her  own  sanity  after  she 
got  quizzical  responses  from  relatives  she  had  called  to 
confirm  the  hour.  Four  staffers  appeared  an  hour  early  at 
a  hospital;  a  retired  Gloucester  Times  printer,  Walter 
Clark,  loyally  set  his  clock  ahead  and,  up  early  to  buy  the 
Sunday  paper,  found  the  store  still  closed. 

The  Times,  as  a  service  to  readers,  reran  the  original 
story  the  following  (and  correct)  Saturday. 


We  call  It  the  GRABBER  . . .  and  it  grabs  news¬ 
print  rolls  up  to  50"  and  stacks  them  5  high. 
Turns  in  a  TVz  foot  radius— converts  from  clamp 
to  lift  forks  in  less  than  3  minutes!  This  battery- 
powered  little  work-horse  works  in  and  out  of 
railroad  cars  and  trucks.  Every  truck  Installed 
and  your  people  trained  in  safe  operation.  Call 

Fred  Green  for  information.  312*586*9483 


NOAH  WEBSTER,  HELP  US  ALL — More  than  six  uncor¬ 
rected  spelling  errors  were  found  in  a  school  child’s  essay 
sent  to  the  Xete  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  for  publication. 
And  across  the  top  the  teacher  had  written  “Excellent.” 
*  *  * 

CONSUMERISM  REDEFINED— Michael  J.  Conlon,  UPI 
consumer  affairs  reporter,  in  a  piece  for  the  UPI  Reporter, 
used  excerpts  from  letters  that  didn’t  make  the  “Buyer’s 
Billboard”  column.  His  favorite  came  from  a  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan  couple  who  didn’t  quite  understand  what  the 
column  is  all  about.  The  request:  “Please  put  us  on  your 
list  to  receive  free  samples,  etc.  But  absolutely  no  pornog¬ 
raphy.  We  do  not  want  to  receive  any  way-out  material  or 
anything  pertaining  to  sex.  We  are  retired.” 


DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LIMITEDI 


6210  SOUTH  NEW  ENGLAND  DRIVE  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60638 


TRUST  THIS  WAS  A  TYPO  in  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Ragle  or 
else  they  are  catching  some  pretty  young  juveniles  down 
there  in  early  morning  hours.  In  the  second  paragraph  of 

an  arrest  story  appears:  “G - S - ,  2,  of  Reading . . .  was 

taken  into  custody  about  1:30  a.m.  by  troopers  armed  with 
an  arrest  warrant  issued  by  District  Justice  George  B. 
Schmeck  of  Robesonia.” 


TELLING  IT  LIKE  IT  IS — In  a  three-page  spread  from  a 
collection  of  recipes  written  by  nursery  and  kindergarten 
children  Canadian  Magazine  reprints  this  bit  of 
philosophy  noted  under  a  recipe  for  chops:  “But  stoves 
really  is  dangers — and  you  shouldn’t  go  near  one  till  you 
get  married.”  Stoves  do  fascinate  kids  as  witness  a  recipe 
for  eggs  in  which  a  tiny  gourmet  cook  suggests  getting  a 
pot  w'ith  “a  lot  of  silver  on  the  top  and  a  little  gold  under 
and  put  a  lot  of  eggs  and  water  in  it.  Cook  it  on  the  outside 
because  the  outside  is  the  stove  and  the  inside  is  the  oven.” 
The  magazine  is  publishing  a  book  collection  of  the  recipes 
put  together  by  Jane  G.  Martel. 


JOURNALISM  HISTORY,  THE  NEW  ERA— The  Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune  newsroom  has  been  using  CRTs 
for  more  than  two  years  and  the  system  is  completely 
operational  now  with  no  tape,  no  paper,  no  typewriters. 
But  the  ot’ier  day,  it  “crashed”  and  the  staff  sat  around 
waiting  for  it  to  come  back  on. 

Afterwards,  reporter  Dave  Carlson  said  to  editor  Dick 
Martin,  “My  God,  1  nearly  had  to  write  a  20-inch  story  on  a 
typewriter.”  An  hour  later,  says  the  February  Gannetteer, 
it  occurred  to  Martin  this  might  have  been  a  moment  in 
history,  “. .  .  that  Dave  may  have  been  the  only  newsman 
in  the  United  States  who  could  have  made  that  statement . 
. .  Carlson  has  never  had  to  write  a  story  on  a  typewriter.” 
He  joined  the  newspaper  in  December  of  1973  from  Drake 
University,  and  has  never,  as  a  professional  newsman, 
used  a  typewriter  to  write  his  stories. 


Huntsville 

Alabama 

•  Highest  average  household  income 
in  the  state  of  Alabama 

•  Highest  percent  of  households 

in  the  $15,000  and  over  EBI  Group 

•  E.B.I.  $1,119,206,000 

•  Total  Retail  Sales  $773,381,000 

Be  sure  to  get  your  share  of  this 
major  market . . . 
thru 

The 

Huntsville 

Times 


Editor  &  Publisher 

■  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  1912-1959 


Charter  Member. 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member.  American 
Business  Press.  Inc. 


6  mo  average  net  paid  Dec.  31.  1974 — 25.517 
Renewal  rate — 77.49% 


Attempts  at  control  in  Hawaii 

Hawaii  may  be  the  50th  state  in  the  union  but  its  legrislators  are 
acting  like  it  is  their  fief  isolated  from  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  efforts  of  some  members  of  Hawaii’s 
legislature  to  control  and  regulate  the  press  of  that  state  have 
been  well-chronicled  in  these  columns. 

First  they  wanted  to  place  the  operations  of  the  Honolulu  news¬ 
papers  under  the  authority  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
That  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  attorney  general’s  office. 

Next,  there  was  a  bill  introduced  to  force  the  “right  of  reply,”  or 
compulsory  publication,  in  political  controversies  which  was  aban¬ 
doned  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  found  the  Florida  law  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

There  are  .still-pending  resolutions  calling  for  a  State  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  records  of  the  Honolulu  newspapers  with 
threats  of  PUC  regulation.  A  house  bill  would  regulate  circulation 
of  the  newspapers  and  require  filing  of  all  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  changes  and  annual  financial  statements. 

The  latest  bill  would  establish  a  State  Media  Responsibility 
Commission  with  members  appointed  by  the  governor  to  oversee 
complaints  against  media,  which  means  it  would  attempt  to  exer¬ 
cise  censorship  powers.  It  would  require  media  to  file  “advocacy 
impact  statements”  for  “any  identified  editorial  statement  of  opin¬ 
ion,  reaction  or  conclusion,”  citing  research  done  and  consideration 
given  to  probable  public  effect  of  the  statement,  and  provide  for 
fines  in  cases  of  advocacy  impact  statements  “deemed  unaccepta¬ 
ble.” 

It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  some  of  the  Hawaiian  legislators 
never  heard  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  nor  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  newspapers  of  Hawaii  are  putting  up  a  good  fight  in  their 
own  defense  and  that  of  the  people’s  right  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  their  state.  What  disturbs  us  is  that  the  newspapers  in  the  other 
49  states  are  treating  these  events  as  if  they  were  going  on  in  the 
Far  East  and  relatively  unrelated  to  them. 

If  the  legislatures  of  New  York  or  California,  or  any  other  state 
on  the  continent,  entertained  the  same  ideas  there  would  be  a  hue 
and  cry  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  the  nation’s  press.  What 
goes  on  in  Hawaii  deserves  the  same  treatment. 

Some  ‘dirty  poor 

When  television  time  salesmen  in  their  eagerness  to  capture 
business  from  retail  advertisers  hand  out  cards  (E&P,  March  1, 
page  22)  saying  “Save  our  forests!  Cancel  your  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  (65%  of  the  average  newspaper  is  advertising)”  it  is  not  only 
dirty  pool  it  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts. 

Why  don’t  they  hand  out  cards  telling  people  not  to  buy  or  build 
new  houses.  The  average  house  requires  about  1,800  cubic  feet  of 
timber. 

The  American  Forest  Industry  answered  most  questions  about 
timber  supply  and  demand  in  an  18-page  insert  in  E&P  Sept.  18, 
1971.  All  newspaper  ad  departments  should  have  a  copy  on  hand  to 
combat  the  unfair  and  under-handed  sales  technique  from  televi¬ 
sion. 

One  important  fact  to  remember  is  that  under  modern  forestry 
management  Americans  have  harvested  197  billion  cubic  feet  of 
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letters 

UNWARRANTED  AID 

Your  article  describing  how  news¬ 
papers  “rushed  in  to  aid”  the  automo- 
bile  industry  (Feb.  15)  greatly  disturbed 
me,  particularly  since  the  paper  I  work 
for  was  one  of  those  who  gave  such  aid. 
A  full-page  two-color  ad  in  our  Jan.  14 
issue  declared  in  blazing  red  120-point 
type  that  “Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  a 
New  Car,”  and  went  on  to  rave  about 
the  advantages  of  buying  a  1975  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  space  for  the  ad  was  donated 
by  the  newspaper  “in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

I  should  mention  that  our  editorial 
department  wasn’t  thrilled  about  the  ad. 
We  in  the  editorial  side  felt  that  it  was 
not  one  of  the  newspaper’s  jobs  to  single 
out  a  private  industry  for  free  promo¬ 
tion.  If  a  small-scale  retailer  was  on  the 
skids,  should  a  newspaper  devote  free 
advertising  space  and  urge  consumers 
to  buy  his  product,  just  so  he  won’t  go 
out  of  business?  This  is  a  capitalistic 
system,  and  a  producer  or  retailer  who 
can’t  cut  it  either  takes  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  or  goes  under. 

Perhaps  because  I  still  have  some  of 
the  idealism  I  picked  up  in  journalism 
school,  the  ad  we  ran  incensed  me.  I 
wrote  a  staff  column  to  give  my  own 
views  of  the  auto  industry’s  problem, 
and  much  to  their  credit,  my  editorial 
superiors  had  the  guts  to  print  it.  I 
tried  to  document  what  I  felt  were  the 
failings  of  the  auto  industry  that  led  to 
its  present  condition.  And  I  must  have 
succeeded,  because  I  am  now  a  registered 
S.O.B.  as  far  as  the  local  car  <lealers 
and  several  members  of  our  own  ad 
department  are  concerned. 

Although  I  realize  there  is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  economic  health 
of  the  auto  industry  and  the  health  of 
the  nation’s  economy,  I  still  can’t  justify 
in  my  own  mind  the  need  for  news¬ 
papers  to  present  what  I  feel  is  a  dis¬ 
torted  view  of  the  consumer’s  “obliga¬ 
tion”  to  hail  out  the  car  makers. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  people  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  auto  industry,  hut  I  also  feel 
that  the  responsibility  for  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  lies  within  the  industry  itself,  and 
certainly  not  with  the  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

Mikk  Kelly 

(Kelly  is  a  reporter  for  the  Fremont 
(Ohio)  ISetcs-Messeuger.) 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

Regarding  your  article  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  22  issue  on  page  25,  The  .Argus- 
Press  Co.  are  not  at  the  present  time 
considering  asking  for  an  FCC  waiver 
on  their  order  for  us  to  divest  ourselves 
of  radio  station  WOAP  .AM-FM.  Our 
attorneys  have  recommended  that  we 
either  seek  reconsideration  or  file  an 
appeal  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

George  T.  Campbell 
(Campbell  is  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press 
Co.) 


ENTERPRISING  REPORTER 

I  read  the  article  on  ])ress  abuse  dur¬ 
ing  the  Menomcnee  occupation  at  Gres¬ 
ham,  W  isconsin  (E&P.  Feh.  1)  with  a 
commingling  of  amusement  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  the  jtress  present  at 
the  event  was  rueful  that  the  “well-worn 
path”  between  Shawano  and  the  novitiate 
was  a  rocky  one  which  led  to  local  hos¬ 
tility  and.  even  sadder,  little  news. 

AVhat  Ms.  Garton  approached  hut  fail¬ 
ed  to  state  is  that  there  was  no  news 
convenient  to  this  press  corps;  not  at 
checkpoint  five,  not  at  the  sherrifT’s 
news  conferences,  not  at  the  AA  arriors’ 
confabs,  not  at  the  “rumor  control 
center”  established  by  the  National 
Guard. 

Indeed,  the  news  was  down  another 
set  of  t’^ths,  not  at  all  well-worn,  in 
fact,  quite  ignored. 

I  should  state  that  I  write  with  a  set 
bias  because  I  have  on  numerous  occas- 
sions  elbowed  with  non-local  press  mem¬ 
bers  during  situations  in  this  area  which 
have  caught  the  national  eye.  Far  from 
admiring  the  prestigious  posts  these 
reportorial  troubadours  hold,  I  come 
away  savoring  my  own  position  as  a 
weekly  editor. 

I  also  retain  my  .self-respect  as  a 
reporter. 

Just  as  the  cliche  dictates  people 
receive  the  kind  of  government  they  de¬ 
serve.  reporters  obtain  the  kind  of  news 
merited  by  their  own  talents.  And  those 
who  wait  to  he  spoon-fed  news  from  of¬ 
ficial  sources  have  no  justification  to  rust 
their  typewriters  with  the  salt  of  their 
tears. 

I  was  delighted  by  the  work  done  by 
our  reporter,  \A  illiam  Hurrle,  who  spent 
less  than  three  hours  at  the  designated 
news  sources.  Instead,  Hurrle  traveled 
the  paths  to  Neopit,  Green  Bay,  Oneida, 
Keshena,  anywhere  he  could  find  people 
who  were  i)art  of  the  history  behind  the 
confrontation  and  could  reputably  ex- 


l)lain  the  five  W’s  of  the  occupation. 

He  had  the  common  sense  to  realize 
immediately  that  Sheriff  Montour  was 
going  to  speak  as  a  sheriff,  the  Warriors 
were  going  to  issue  self-serving  informa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Guard  was  going  to 
speak  in  guard  terms. 

Hurrle  produced  two  lengthy  articles 
which  received  the  highest  compliment 
1  feel  a  reporter  can  receive;  having 
read  his  stories,  various  people  called 
to  say  simply.  “I  didn’t  know  that.” 

In  my  mind,  this  is  what  newspapers 
are  all  about,  this  is  a  hallmark  which 
can  only  be  earned  by  industrious  (and 
in  this  case,  brave)  reporters. 

The  occupation  did  hold  great  occas- 
sion  for  news,  but  it  was  not  to  he  had 
at  the  stage  show  in  Gresham  where  too 
many  reporters  sat  in  the  audience 
waiting  for  the  stage  hands  to  raise 
curtains. 

Tom  Brooker 
(Brookor  is  news  editor,  Itroivn  County 
(^’isc.)  Chronicle,') 


Short  Takes 

Police  say  the  girl  has  light  brown 
hair  and  was  wearing  a  two-tone  brown 
leather  coat  tight  brown  shoes,  and 
.  .  .  . — San  Jose  Mercury. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Headline;  CI.A  Reportedly  Sought  to 
Destroy  Domestic  Flies — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

*  «  * 

The  awards  were  given  to  the  two 
women  in  lieu  of  their  “outstanding 
qualities  of  performance  and  charac¬ 
ter.” — Lee’s  Summit  (Mo.)  Journal. 

ifi  if  if. 

He  said  the  program  is  being  tested 
on  the  city’s  easy  side,  where  the  bur¬ 
glary  rate  is  expecially  high. — Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
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Who’s  on  to] 
on  the  bottom  I 


The  New  York  Times  Magazines  elite  male 
household  head  readers  have  a  higher  median 
individual  employment  income  than  those  of  any 
other  magazine  measured  by  the  Starch  Elite  Study. 

CT»r  ytui  !/■ 


Makes  things  happen  u/here  affluence  and  influence  meet 


March  8.  1975 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Open  heart  surgery  observed 
by  news  team  at  close  range 


I  Paper  widths  j 
I  discussed  at 
I  Inland  session  ! 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Publisher-members  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  may  be  inclined  to 
slow  down  their  deliberations  con¬ 
nected  with  converting  newspaper 
presses  to  narrower  webs  and  reduced 
width  newsprint  rolls  after  what  they 
heard  at  the  90th  anniversarj'  confer¬ 
ence  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  March  2-4. 

Inland’s  advertising  committee  con¬ 
ducted  a  panel  March  3  on  “Should 
the  Six-Column  Format  be  Standard?’’, 
which  evolved  into  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  newspaper  pages  should  be 
narrower.  There  didn’t  appear  to  be 
any  opposition  to  going  6  columns, 
which  is  the  format  of  68  Inland  pa¬ 
pers  at  present. 

A  bigger  question  has  arisen  with 
the  attempt  to  save  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  newsprint,  and  that 
is — should  the  6-column  format  be 
standard? 

Jack  Backer,  who  teaches  newspaper 
{Continued  on  }>age  34) 


Through  a  two-page  photo  essay, 
readers  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Kews  had  a  surgeon’s  eye  view 
of  a  delicate  coronary  bypass  opera¬ 
tion. 

Reporter  Robert  Rasler  and  photog¬ 
rapher  Fred  McKinney,  wearing  sterile 
gowns  and  masks,  were  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  room  for  the  entire  six  hour  opera¬ 
tion  at  Albany  Medical  Center  Hos¬ 
pital. 

The  surgery  involved  opening  the 
chest  of  the  48-year  old  father  of  five, 
exposing  his  heart,  then  taking  veins 
from  his  leg  and  other  areas  of  his 
body  to  use  as  bypasses  for  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  his  heart. 

John  Cassidy,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  hospital,  worked  on  secur¬ 
ing  the  necessary  permission  from  the 
patient,  his  surgeon,  and  the  hospital’s 
chief  of  surgery. 

The  hospital  constructed  two  i)lat- 
forms  for  McKinney  on  either  side  of 
the  operating  table  for  a  photo  vantage 
point. 

As  the  patient’s  chest  was  opened 
and  the  heart  exposed,  the  surgical 
team  allowed  McKinney  to  stand  on  a 
stool  and  photograph  the  exposed  heart. 


At  this  point,  the  lens  of  his  camera 
was  about  24  inches  from  the  heart. 
The  result  was  a  dramatic  photo  of  the 
heart  as  surgeons  worked  to  install  the 
substitute  arteries. 

Reporter  Basler  said  the  news  team 
was  allowed  unlimited  movement  about 
tbe  operating  room  and  tbe  surgeon 
provided  a  running  commentary  of  his 
work  in  laymen’s  terms  to  help  with 
the  article. 

The  two  said  the  most  impressive 
moments  were  when  the  patient’s  heart 
was  stopped  and  his  life  supported  by 
a  heart-lung  machine  while  work  pro¬ 
gressed  on  the  heart.  And  again  when 
the  normal  beat  was  restarted  by  elec¬ 
tric  shock  and  what  had  been  a  flat 
green  line  on  the  electrocardiogram 
oscilloscope  lept  to  life. 

McKinney  utilized  a  28,  35  and  55 
mm.  lenses  and  found  the  available 
light  from  the  surgical  lighting  ample 
for  the  job. 

With  the  operation  set  for  Tuesday, 
it  was  planned  to  use  a  full  page  lay¬ 
out  for  stories  and  pictures  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 


A.M.  release  time  on  major 
White  House  news  requested 


The  White  House’s  noon  news 
embargo  may  be  undergoing  some 
changes  including  a  possible  two 
hour  roll-back  to  10  a.m.,  according 
to  Ron  Nessen,  press  secretary  to 
President  Gerald  Ford. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Keiv  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News,  printed  March  1,  Nessen 
wrote,  “I  had  a  meeting  with 
members  of  all  the  major  news  or¬ 
ganizations  covering  the  White 
House  to  discuss  the  embargo  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  a  good  meeting  and  I 
agreed  to  explore  further  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  embargos  of  ma¬ 
jor  White  House  documents,  such 
as  the  budget,  10  a.m.  instead  of 
noon.’’ 

Nessen  who  was  responding  to 
an  editorial  in  the  Home  News 
was  recently  involved  in  an  em¬ 
bargo  controversy  with  the  IFns/«- 
ington  Star-News.  The  Star-News 
had  published  the  details  of  Ford’s 
budget  before  the  release  time  in 
February.  Nessen  retaliated  by 


barring  the  newspaper’s  reporter 
from  the  list  of  questioners  at  an 
-Atlanta  press  conference.  (E&P, 
Feb.  15) 

Embargo  clitFiculties 

The  press  secretary  continued, 
“I  realize  that  a  noon  embargo 
causes  difficulties  to  afternoon 
newspapers  these  days  because  of 
the  high  production  costs  and  the 
need  to  replate  for  those  few 
thou.sand  editions  printed  after 
noon. 

“I  am  now  in  the  process  of  dis¬ 
cussing  a  possible  10  a.m.  embargo 
with  White  House  officials  who 
deal  with  Congress.  I  am  sure  you 
realize  that  the  embargos  are  not 
set  at  noon  arbitrarily.  Noon  is 
the  time  Congress  begins  each 
day’s  business  and  noon  is  the 
time  that  presidential  documents 
such  as  the  budget  are  sent  of¬ 
ficially  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  Pro  Tern 
of  the  Senate.  The  reason  these 


documents  are  not  released  for 
publication  before  noon  is  that  le¬ 
gally  and  for  reasons  of  courtesy 
Congress  insists  on  having  the  of¬ 
ficial  documents  in  their  hands  be¬ 
fore  they  are  printed  and  broad¬ 
cast.  .  .  .’’ 

Although  Nessen  did  not  state 
when  such  a  change  would  be 
forthcoming,  he  did  add,  “.  .  .  I 
hope  before  long  we  will  have  a 
resolution  that  will  please  every¬ 
one.” 

In  the  same  issue,  the  Home 
News  printed  an  editorially  com¬ 
mending  Nessen.  It  said,  “.  .  . 
We’re  hopeful  he  will  succeed  in 
negotiating  an  earlier  embargo, 
which  we  urged  not  because  of  pro¬ 
duction  costs  but  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  all  our  readers  are  entitled 
to  the  news  on  the  day  it  breaks. 

“.  .  .  We’re  also  encouraged 
about  Nessen’s  positive  approach 
to  solving  this  problem  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  White  House  press 
corps.  There  need  not  be  tension 
between  the  press  and  the  press 
secretary  over  this  kind  of  issue 
when  the  first  concern  of  both 
should  be  to  provide  the  citizenry 
with  the  most  accurate  and  up-to- 
date  information,”  it  concluded. 
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Investigative  reporters  form 
own  service  association 


A  meeting:  of  some  of  the  nation’s 
top  reporters  and  editors  in  Reston, 
Va.,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Investigative  Reporters  and  Edi¬ 
tors  Group  (IREG). 

A  loosely-formed  association,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  IREG  is  to  provide  services  to 
those  newsmen  involved  in  investiga¬ 
tive  work,  according  to  Harley  Bierce, 
part  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  investi¬ 
gative  team  and  member  of  IREG’s 
executive  committee. 

So  far  the  group  has  set  down  four 
goals  since  its  initial  meeting  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22-23.  They  included: 

— preparing  for  a  national  meeting 
to  be  held  next  winter  for  investi¬ 
gative  reporters  and  editors.  This 
would  provide  a  chance  for  the  jour¬ 
nalists  to  share  ideas,  discuss  tech¬ 
niques  and  hear  from  experts. 

— produce  a  directory  of  investigative 
reporters  and  editors; 

— invite  journalists  to  join  so  they 
can  all  deal  with  mutual  concerns  and 
improve  their  effectiveness; 

— and,  study  the  feasibility  of  form¬ 
ing  a  more  formal  organization  which 
could  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
to  reporters  handling  investigative  as¬ 
signments. 

Services  considered 

If  such  a  formal  organization  were 
formed,  some  services  which  could  be 
considered,  according  to  Bierce,  could 
include:  an  information  clearing  house 
for  sharing  knowledge;  a  resource  file 
noting  individuals  with  significant  ex¬ 
perience  in  particular  areas,  books  on 
such  subjects  and  types  of  records 
available  in  each  state;  a  possible 
monthly  newsletter  to  keep  members 
informed;  publication  of  guideline  re¬ 
ports  on  specific  topics;  advisory  serv¬ 
ices  vv'hich  would  make  experienced  re¬ 
porters  in  a  specific  area  available  to 
a  newspaper  for  a  short  period  of  time; 
maintenance  of  clipping  files  on  investi- 
gativ'e  reporting,  and  establishment  of 
liaisons  with  other  journalism  organi¬ 
zations  and  services. 

The  group,  Bierce  said,  veered  away 
from  founding  legal  services  since  the 
Reporters’  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  now  provides  such  aid. 

Ix>cal  contacts 

The  meeting  was  planned  by  Bierce 
and  Myrta  Pulliam,  also  of  the  Star. 
Interest,  Bierce  said,  was  generated 
when  “We  found  that  there  were  trails 
involving  local  people  which  we  couldn’t 
follow  because  they  went  out  of  our 
area.  Finding  someone  in  another  city 
or  knovv'ing  where  to  look  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  another  city  was  strictly  guess 
work.’’ 

He  added,  “We  want  to  stress  that 
this  vv'on’t  be  an  exclusive  organization. 
Good  reporters  naturally  fall  into  this 
classification. 


“But,  reporters — particularly  investi¬ 
gative  reporters — are  not  eager  to  join 
associations.  That’s  why  we  don’t  want 
to  push  to  a  heavily  formal,  legal  struc¬ 
ture.  We  don’t  want  to  push  toward 
some  fancy  junior  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  tjqie  association.” 

Neither  will  IREG  be  an  advocacy 
group,  he  added.  In  terms  of  formality, 
the  organization  may  look  toward  in¬ 
corporating  as  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

Need  funds 

Presently  its  executive  committee  is 
drafting  proposals  to  get  some  funding 
for  its  national  meeting.  “But  we  have 
to  make  sure  we’re  not  reliant  on  any 
particular  fund,”  he  said. 

The  February  planning  meeting  was 
aided  with  monies  from  the  Lilly  En¬ 
dowment  Inc.,  which  was  approached 
by  Bierce  and  Pulliam  last  November, 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Foundation. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  colum¬ 
nist  Jack  Anderson  and  his  associate 

Was  it  a  frame-up? 


Indianapolis  Star  reporters  William 
E.  Anderson,  48,  and  Richard  E.  Cady, 
.34,  are,  as  the  police  would  say,  “off 
the  hook.” 

The  two  reporters  who  were  indicted 
by  a  grand  jury  for  an  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  to  bribe  a  police  officer  had 
criminal  charges  against  them  dis¬ 
missed  February  28.  The  two  men  had 
testified  previously  about  the  paper’s 
investigation  of  corruption  in  the  1,100- 
member  city  police  force. 

Rut  the  reporters,  who  are  part  of 
the  Star’s  award-winning  investigative 
team,  are  not  necessarily  satisfied  with 
the  dismissal. 

Anderson,  acting  as  spokesman  for 
the  team,  said  they  were  gratified  for 
the  motion  brought  about  by  Marion 
County  Prosecutor  James  F.  Kelley. 
But  he  said  they  now  wanted  a  full 
grand  jury  investigation  about  why 
they  had  been  indicted  in  the  first  place. 

Excluded  senior  citizens 

The  charges  were  dropped  because 
the  grand  jury  which  had  handed  down 
the  indictment  was  empanelled  improp¬ 
erly  excluding  persons  over  65.  Kelley, 
a  Democrat  who  defeated  Republican 
Noble  R.  Pearcy  whose  prosecution  of¬ 
fice  spurred  the  charges,  said,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  this  indictment  not  only  fails  for 
lack  of  ev'idence  but  is  technically  de¬ 
fective.” 


Les  Whitten;  David  Burnham,  New 
York  Times  Washington  bureau  re¬ 
porter;  Len  Dowmie,  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post;  Jack  Lan¬ 
dau,  Washington  bureau  reporter  for 
Newhouse  Newspapers  and  co-founder 
of  the  Reporters’  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press;  Paul  Williams,  Ohio 
State  journalism  professor  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  his  Boys  Town  ex¬ 
pose;  John  Colburn,  vicepresident  of 
corporate  development  for  Landmark 
Communications  in  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Frank  Anderson,  associate  editor  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent. 

Also  attending  were  Robert  L. 
Pierce,  reporter  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  Robert  Friedly,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  Christian  Church, 
Disciples  of  Christ  and  former  reporter, 
Edward  0.  Delaney,  Indianapolis  at¬ 
torney,  and  Pulliam  and  Bierce. 

Stewart  MacDonald  and  Steve  Pal- 
medo  of  ANPA  Foundation,  Donald 
MeVay  of  ANPA  and  Malcolum  Mal- 
lette  of  American  Press  Institute  also 
attended  as  observers  and  advisors. 

More  information  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  Bierce  or  Pulliam,  IREG, 
307  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  46206  or  call  (317)  633- 
9273. 


He  said  the  evidence  was  presented 
to  a  grand  jury  in  March  1974  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  no  indictments.  The  evidence 
then  went  to  a  second  grand  jury 
which  indicted  the  reporters  on  Septem¬ 
ber  13. 

“I  Ijelieve  they  (the  grand  jurors) 
were  either  mistaken  or  misled,”  Kelley 
said.  “I  have  discussed  this  case  with 
the  police  officials  involved  and  they 
have  urged  me  to  take  this  action.” 

Urges  prosecutor 

Robert  P.  Early,  managing  editor  of 
the  Star  said  in  a  statement  following 
the  dismissal,  “Two  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions  remain  if  the  charge  was  a 
frame-up,  as  the  Star  has  contended. 

“Who  is  responsible?  Was  the  grand 
jury  manipulated  by  the  former  pros¬ 
ecutor?  We  hope  the  prosecutor  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  answer 
these  questions,”  he  said. 

During  the  indictment  period,  the 
Star  carried  a  front  page  editorial 
charging  that  the  jury’s  action  was  a 
“clumsy  effort  to  undermine  the  cred¬ 
ibility  of  the  investigating  team  and 
of  a  series  or  articles  about  police  cor¬ 
ruption  and  its  coverup  by  the  pros¬ 
ecutor’s  office.” 

The  team  which  also  includes  Harley 
R.  Bierce,  33,  won  the  Drew  Pearson 
Award  for  excellence  in  investigative 
reporting. 


Charges  against  reporters 
dropped  on  a  technicality 
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Gov’t  control  bills  in  Hawaii  rapped 


George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  appeared  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Hawaiian  State  Senate 
(February  25)  to  oppose  what  he 
termed  “the  latest  in  a  series  of  meas¬ 
ures  in  this  and  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  which  would  inhibit  the 
ability  of  the  press  in  Hawaii  to  pi-o- 
vide  a  free  and  unfettered  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public.” 

The  bill  in  question,  sponsored  by 
State  Senator  John  J.  Hulten  and  nine 
others,  would  establish  a  State  Media 
Responsibility  Commission  with  cen¬ 
sorship  powers  (E&P,  February  8). 

In  his  testimony,  Chaplin  spelled  out 
the  various  attempts  to  impede  the 
press.  These  included: 

A  bill  proposed  by  State  Rep. 
Clarence  Akizaki,  and  pushed  by  Hono¬ 
lulu  Mayor  Frank  F.  Fasi,  to  place  the 
two  Honolulu  newspapers  under  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  was  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  Attorhey  Gen¬ 
eral.  The  AG  has  since  left  office. 

A  bill  to  force  newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish  replies  in  political  controversies. 
This  was  dropped  when  a  Florida  law, 
on  which  it  was  modeled,  was  held  un¬ 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Identical  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Hawaii  Legislature 
by  Sen.  Duke  Kawasaki,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Consumer  Protection  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Rep.  Stanley  Roehrig, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  would  require  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Star-Bulletin  to  maintain 
‘reasonable  and  consistent  circulation 
throughout  the  state’  (E&P,  Jan.  25). 

The  bills  ask  for  a  State-mandated 
examination  of  the  financial  records  of 
the  two  Honolulu  newspapers,  with  im¬ 
plications  of  PUC  regulation  should 
the  government  not  think  the  financial 
records  what  they  should  be.  The  bills 
also  call  for  statewide  regulation  of 
circulation  of  the  Honolulu  newspapers 
and  require  filing  of  all  circulation  and 
advertising  rate  changes  “deemed  pub¬ 
lic  information  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral”. 

“Roehrig’s  measure  states  that  such 
requirements  are  in  accord  with  a  1972 
amendment  to  State  antitrust  laws  that 
sanctioned  the  merger  of  the  non-edi¬ 
torial  functions  of  the  two  newspapers. 

“The  local  law  for  a  joint  operating 
agreement  is  a  copy  of  the  Federal 
‘Failing  Newspaper  Act.’ 

“The  Roehrig  bill  argues  that  there 
has  been  a  cutback  in  Neighbor  Island 
service  and  that  this  has  ‘substan¬ 
tially  negated  the  very  basis  of  the 
antitrust  exemption. 

t  “  ‘Certainly,  in  return  for  the  Leg¬ 

islature’s  antitrust  exemption  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  joint  operation  of  our  t%vo 
local  newspapers,  this  joint  enterprise 
should  provide  reasonable  and  consist¬ 
ent  circulation  throughout  the  State  as 
a  minimum  of  service  to  the  public,’ 
the  bill  states.” 

Chaplin  told  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  Effi¬ 


ciency  that  the  last  time  newspapers 
were  regulated  in  the  fashion  proposed 
by  the  Hulten  legislation  was  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in  Eng¬ 
land,  when  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
were  devising  various  techniques  to  as¬ 
sure  press  obedience  to  government. 

The  Hulten  bill  was  termed  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  Chaplin,  who  said:  “Gov¬ 
ernment  won’t  help  to  bring  about  a 
more  responsive  press  by  trying  to 
throttle  it,  by  trying  to  regulate  it,  by 
trying  to  frighten  it.” 

Chaplin  currently  is  secretary  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

‘Right  of  vindication’ 

Surprisingly,  Honolulu  Mayor  Fasi — 
no  friend  to  the  city’s  newspapers — 
also  appeared  to  oppose  the  Hulten 
bill.  He  said  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed  because  it  is  unconstitutional 
and  violates  free  speech  guarantees. 
He  was  quick  to  add,  however,  that  his 
testimony  didn’t  mean  he’d  grown  to 
like  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  Star- 
Bulletin.  Fasi  said  he  vvould  like  to  see 
a  “right  of  vindication”  law  passed  in 
Honolulu  for  those  who  feel  they  have 
been  wronged  by  newspapers. 


A  state  cannot  forbid  a  newspaper 
or  broadcasting  station  to  use  the  name 
of  a  rape  victim  if  the  name  is  available 
from  public  record  or  in  open  court, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  this  week 
(March  3). 

The  decision,  reversing  one  by  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court,  was  8-to-l, 
with  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  dis¬ 
senting  on  grounds  that  a  court  order 
against  a  broadcasting  station  in  such 
a  case  is  not  a  final  judgment  and  hence 
not  subject  to  appeal. 

The  case  before  the  Court  concerned 
a  17-year-old  girl  who  died  in  1971 
after  being  raped  by  six  teenage  boys 
at  a  drinking  party  in  Sandy  Springs, 
a  suburb  of  Atlanta.  A  Georgia  statute 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  the  news 
media  to  publicly  name  ra[)e  victims 
and,  although  the  rape  and  death  were 
widely  publicized,  for  eight  months  the 
media  did  not  name  the  victim.  After 
the  six  teenagers  were  indicted,  how¬ 
ever,  WSB-tv  in  Atlanta,  owned  by  the 
Cox  Broadcasting  Corporation,  tele¬ 
vised  a  news  report  that  identified  the 
victim  by  name. 

Martin  Cohn,  the  victim’s  father, 
filed  an  invasion  of  privacy  suit  against 
the  Cox  Corporation  and  Thomas  Was- 
sell,  the  reporter  who  had  telecast  the 
story.  Cohn  contended  that,  due  to  the 
publicity,  his  family  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  such  heated  controversy  that  it 


John  A.  Scott,  publisher  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  told  the  committee  the  Hul¬ 
ten  measure  is  unconstitutional  and 
Ijased  on  a  false  premise. 

“It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  ‘proper’  editorial  viewpoint 
and  that  if  an  editor  is  required  to  set 
out  in  writing  the  consideration  given 
to  the  impact  of  the  editorial,  the 
‘proper’  viewpoint  will  be  stated,”  he 
said.  “But  the  Constitution  requires 
that  a  newspaper  be  free  to  say  what¬ 
ever  it  chooses,  whether  it  has  research 
sources  or  not,  and  regardless  of 
whether  it  has  considered  the  social 
impact  of  what  it  says.” 

Other  witnesses  who  testified  against 
the  bill  were  George  Mason,  publisher 
of  Pacific  Business  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Haw'aii  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Lawrence  S.  Berger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  KHVH  radio. 

Also  received  was  a  telegram  from 
the  American  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  dismay  at  the  Hulten  bill  and 
called  it  “typical  of  dictatorship  around 
the  world.”  Those  signing  the  wire  were 
IPI  American  Committee  chairman  Wil¬ 
liam  Block,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette;  vicechairman  Creed 
Black,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  and  secretary  Hugh  Patterson, 
publisher  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  in 
Little  Rock. 


was  necessary  for  him  to  remove  his 
children  from  school  and  send  his 
family  out  of  town. 

In  response  to  Cohn’s  suit,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Wassell  moved  the  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  of  Fulton  County  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  in  their  favor  on 
grounds  that  the  free  press  provision 
of  the  First  Amendment  barred  Cohn’s 
suit  against  them. 

This  motion  was  denied  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia,  which  also  i-uled  against 
the  Cox  Corporation  and  Wassell  in  a 
4-to-3  decision.  The  case  was  then  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  was  the  first  privacy  case  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  involving 
publication  or  broadcast  of  admittedly 
accurate  information.  Previous  cases 
had  held  the  subject  had  been  held  up 
in  a  false  light.  In  this  case,  the  Court 
did  not  say  whether  truthful  publica¬ 
tion  would  ever  be  subject  to  civil  or 
criminal  action  for  invasion  of  privacy. 

Justice  Byron  R.  White  wu'ote  the 
decision,  in  which  he  said  the  Court 
chose  to  focus  on  the  narrower  inter¬ 
face  between  press  and  privacy  that 
this  case  presented — namely  whether 
the  state  may  impose  sanctions  on 
accurate  publication  of  the  name  of  a 
rape  victim  taken  from  public  records. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


High  Court  backs  naming 
of  rape  victims  in  news 
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Limited  exclusivity  proposed 
in  syndicate  consent  decree 


By  I^Miora  Vi'illiaiiiiion 

Thp  Compotitivc  Impact  Statement 
filed  by  the  United  States  alonp  with  a 
jiroposed  consent  judgment  in  the  Pe- 
partment  of  Justice  antitrust  action 
against  three  newspaper  syndicates  and 
the  Boston  (Uohe  states  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  “will  eliminate  most  of  the  ex¬ 
clusivity  that  the  Glol)e  presently  has 
over  features  it  licenses  from  any  syn¬ 
dicate,  not  only  the  three  syndicates 
that  are  defendants  in  these  cases.” 

The  proposal  and  the  statement  were 
filed  Wednesday,  March  5,  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

The  Statement  says  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  consent  judgment  will 
“eliminat9”  all  Glol)e  feature  exclusiv¬ 
ity  over  any  medium  other  than  a  daily 
or  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation.  And  it  will  limit  Globe 
exclusivity  over  those  newspapers  to 
the  ones  that  are  published  in  a  county 
where  the  Globe  (a)  has  a  combined 
daily  circulation  equivalent  to  at  least 
20%  of  the  households  in  the  county, 
and  (b)  has  a  minimum  combined  daily 
circulation  of  r),000  copies. 

A  further  limitation,  even  in  such 
counties  as  descril)ed  alwve,  will  pre¬ 
vent  Globe  exclusivity  over  daily  news¬ 
papers  whose  daily  circulation  is  less 
than  ll,7r)0  copies. 

At  present,  such  a  formula  will  per¬ 
mit  the  Globe  exclusivity  with  respect 
to  features  only  over  daily  or  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  published  in 
the  Mas.sachusetts  cities  of  Boston, 
Quincy,  Brockton,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Framingham,  Lynn,  Salem,  Haverhill, 
Hyannis,  Waltham  and  Malden. 

The  original  anti  trust  action  filed  in 
1907  against  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  and  the  Hearst  Corporation 
charged  the  defendants  with  unreason¬ 
able  re.straints  of  trade  in  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  syndicate<l  features.  The  Globe 
Newspaper  Company  was  joined  as 
a  defendant  in  1973,  when  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  claims  against  the  syndicates 
were  severed  and  stayed  pending  a 
re.solution  of  the  claims  involving  the 
Globe’s  exclusive  territories. 

A  trial  had  been  scheduled  to  begin 
in  Boston  February  3,  but  was  avoided 
when  the  Government  and  defendants 
reached  an  agreement  on  January  31. 

The  proposed  consent  judgment,  when 
finally  entered,  would  settle  only  those 
claims  involving  the  Globe. 

thmipelilive  impart 

A  Competitive  Impact  Statement,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  proposed  consent  judgment 
submitted  for  entry  (The  time  period 
provided  for  in  the  Antitrust  Penalties 
and  Procedures  Act  between  the  filing 
of  the  proposal  and  its  entr>’  is  60  days 
during  which  interested  persons  may 


file  comments  urging  the  decree  not 
be  entered  in  the  form  projmsed)  was 
also  filed  along  with  the  stipulation  and 
final  judgment  signed  by  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  Glol)e  attorneys. 

The  Statement  notes  that  all  com¬ 
ments  will  l>e  given  consideration  by 
the  Government  which  “remains  free  to 
withdraw  its  consent  to  the  proposed 
judgment  at  any  time  prior  to  its  entry 
if  it  should  conclude  that  some  mod¬ 
ification  of  it  is  necessary.” 

The  Statement  notes  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  settle  the  case  against  the 
Globe  “was  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
represented  a  substantial  reduction  in 
Glol>e  exclusivity,  on  a  recognition  of 
the  risk  that  less  relief  might  have 
l>een  ordered  if  the  case  went  to  trial, 
and  on  the  conclusion  that  no  serious 
anti-competitive  effects  would  result 
from  the  limited  feature  exclusivity 
permitted  by  the  judgment.” 

The  consent  proposals  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register  and  as 
legal  notices  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Wa.shington  newspapers,  not  yet  speci¬ 
fied,  for  public  response. 

The  case  has  been  before  Judge  Ed¬ 
mund  L.  Palmieri,  who  will  review  the 
proposed  decree  in  the  60  day  period 
before  entry. 

Nnii-puhliration  issue 

The  issue  of  non-publication  of  fea¬ 
tures  is  considered  in  the  final  judg¬ 
ment,  which  enjoins  the  Globe  from 
enforcing,  or  claiming  any  right  to  en¬ 
force  license  limiting  the  territor\'  if 
it  has  failed  to  publish  that  feature  at 
lea.st  once  within  a  period  of  two  con¬ 
secutive  calendar  months  and  the  Globe 
is  ordered  to  maintain  records  showing 
proof  of  publication.  In  instance  of 
non-publication  of  a  feature  in  a  period 
of  two  consecutive  calendar  months  the 
paper  is  required  to  inform  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  which  svndicate  is  released  from 
license  provision  limiting  territory. 
That  provision  is  not  applicable  where 
the  feature  was  not  made  available  by 
the  syndicate  for  more  than  two  weeks 
of  such  period. 

The  Glolie  is  ordered  within  sixty 
davs  from  date  of  entry  of  the  Final 
Judgment  to  modify  any  license  with 
any  defendant  syndicate  to  conform  to 
the  terms  and  to  file  within  90  days  a 
report  on  compliance. 

The  Globe  also  is  ordered  within  60 
days  from  date  of  entry  of  the  Final 
Judgment  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  each 
syndicate,  not  a  defendant  in  these 
cases,  from  whom  it  licenses  any  fea¬ 
ture.  and  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
modify  those  licenses  to  conform  with 
the  terms  of  the  judgment. 

The  proposed  judgment,  according  to 
the  Impact  Statement,  will  enable  “some 


50  daily  newspapers”  located  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and 
parts  of  Massachusetts  to  carry  fea¬ 
tures  previously  unavailable  to  them. 

The  statement  admits  that  exclusivity 
.still  permitted  to  the  Globe  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  will  not  affect  the  ability  of  those 
newspapers  that  may  continue  to  be 
prevented  from  licensing  features  li¬ 
censed  to  the  Globe  to  “operate  profit¬ 
ably.” 

‘Unreasonable  restraint’ 

The  statement  notes;  “There  are 
large  numbers  of  syndicated  features 
available  to  them  other  than  the  ap¬ 
proximately  120  features  that  the  Globe 
licen.ses.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
the  Globe  feature  exclusivity  over  these 
newspapers  can  be  said  to  have  the 
effect  of  materially  assisting  the  Globe 
to  sell  newspapers  in  competition  with 
them  it  would,  under  the  Government’s 
theory  of  the  case,  be  justifiable.  The 
Government’s  claim  was  that  the 
agreement  of  a  syndicate  with  the 
Globe  not  to  license  features  to  others 
was  an  unreasonable  restraint  on  trade 
only  to  the  extent  the  restriction  was 
not  needed  by  the  Globe  in  order  to 
benefit  from  its  use  of  the  features.” 

The  Impact  Statement  notes  that 
eventual  entry  of  the  proposed  final 
judgment  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
the  right  of  potential  private  plaintiffs 
who  claim  they  have  been  damaged  by 
the  alleged  violation  to  sue  for  mon¬ 
etary  damages  or  any  other  legal  or 
equitable  remedies. 

The  use  of  “feature”  in  the  proposal 
does  not  include  a  supplemental  news 
service  or  material  received  as  part  of 
a  supplemental  news  service. 

“Circulation”  is  defined  as  the  av¬ 
erage  daily  paid  circulation,  determined 
from  the  applicable  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  annual  audit  report,  or 
for  non-ABC  newspapers  from  the 
“Statement  of  Ownership,  Management 
and  Circulation”  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  “Combined  daily  circu¬ 
lation”  is  the  sum  of  the  Globe’s  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  circulation. 

Annual  list 

The  Globe  is  required  within  30  days 
from  date  of  entry  of  the  Final  Judg¬ 
ment  and  thereafter  between  December 
1  and  31  of  each  year,  to  compile  a 
list  of  newspapers  that,  consistent  with 
Final  Judgment  provisions,  may  be 
prevented  from  licensing  a  feature  li¬ 
censed  to  the  Globe.  The  list  must  be 
furnished  to  plaintiff  and  to  each  syn¬ 
dicate  with  which  the  Globe  licenses 
features.  The  initial  list  will  remain 
in  effect  until  Januarj'  1,  1976. 

• 

Clarification 

In  the  Newsday  story  in  the  March 
1  Editor  &  Publisher  (page  15)  the 
first  paragraph  should  have  specifically 
stated  that  the  AFL-CIO  union  was 
selected  by  a  majority  of  those  edi¬ 
torial  employes  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
representation  election. 
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Study  shows  wider 
width  rolls  result 
in  greater  savings 

A  study  by  a  large  Midwest  news¬ 
paper  has  shown  that  additional  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  newsprint,  along 
with  substantial  other  monetary  re¬ 
ductions,  can  be  gained  by  going  to 
62-inch  newsprint  rolls  with  the  iden¬ 
tical  narrow  width  columns. 

The  study  showed  there  would  be  a 
saving  in  newsprint  of  $464,000  annual¬ 
ly  hy  going  to  55-inch  rolls.  But  an 
additional  $63,484  newsprint  saving  and 
a  more  efficient  operation  can  l)e  gained 
by  going  to  62-inch  rolls. 

With  this  size  rolls,  page  1  and 
similar  all-news  pages  in  the  popular 
6-column  format  could  remain  either  in 
a  slightly  wider  14-pica  composing 
column,  or  with  no  composing  change 
of  the  13.6-pica  column,  but  enlarging 
and  widening  slightly  in  engraving 
with  a  resulting  body  type  of  8.9  point 
for  easier  reading. 

previous  study  showed  10-column 
classified  could  and  should  be  instituted. 

Based  on  an  average  72-page  daily 
an  180-page  Sunday,  newsprint  price 
increases  of  January  1,  1975  from  $11.- 
7325  to  $13  per  hundredweight;  an 
average  newsprint  roll  weight  of  1,600 
pounds;  and  an  average  press  unit 
58*/i-inch  daily  usage  of  14  rolls  daily 


and  21  rolls  Sunday,  the  study’s  figures 
show  the  following  annual  saving: 

55-inch  rolls,  $464,880;  no  reduction 
in  number  of  early  runs;  no  change  in 
number  of  units,  press  manning,  etc.; 
9  press  units  required  to  print  72- 
l)age,  8-column,  on  55-inch. 

62-inch  rolls,  $528,364 ;  elimination  of 
many  early  runs  through  increased 
press  capacity  in  converting  the 
present  8-column,  72-page  product  to 
64  page,  9  columns,  etc.;  many  other 
times  when  the  9-column  permits  a 
reduction  in  press  units  used,  2  fewer 
pressmen  would  be  recjuired  on  a  daily 


run  and  3  or  possibly  6  fewer  on  a 
Sunday  run  at  $53.25  scale;  8  press 
units  required  to  print  same  number 
of  columns  on  62-inch,  9  column. 

Other  savings: 

W'/c  fewer  stero  mats  and  casts; 
117c  fewer  truck  trips  from  ware¬ 
house;  117'c  fewer  rolls  (heavier) 
for  press  changes,  paper  handlers  and 
warehouse  storage  and  handling;  11% 
fewer  pages,  reducing  the  number 
of  sections  handled  in  mail  room  and 
in  truck  deliveries;  11%  saving  in 
new  press  unit  requirements;  11% 
fewer  pages  made  in  composing. 


Double-truck  printing 

The  Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram  in¬ 
stalled  recently  a  Harris  V-15A  web 
offset  press  in  a  newly-constructed 
pressroom. 

According  to  David  F.  Lyons,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Freedom  Group  newspa¬ 
per,  the  p.m.  daily  was  being  produced 
exactly  eight  days  after  the  first  com¬ 
ponents  arrived. 

An  upper  former  on  the  standard 
folder  makes  it  possible  to  produce  a 
two-section  newspaper — with  two  dou¬ 
ble  trucks  in  the  same  run.  Average 
paging  is  20  and  total  press  run  for 
the  10,610  copies  requires  about  40 
minutes. 

The  V-15A  is  one  of  the  high-speed 
models  with  a  rated  speed  of  up  to 
18,000  iph.  Folder  improvements  make 
the  increased  speed  possible. 


Logigraphic  introduce 
$80,000  editing  unit 

Logicon-Intercomp  has  introduced  an 
editing ''composition  system  called  Logi¬ 
graphic,  designed  for  small-to-medium 
size  newspapers. 

The  Logigraphic  system,  fully  opera¬ 
tional,  for  a  newspaper  with  20,000 
daily  circulation  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $89,000.  The  company  also  pro¬ 
vides  systems  for  larger  newspapers 
and  priced  in  the  $600,000  range. 

The  system  with  editing/composition 
features  can  be  used  for  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising,  classified  and  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures.  Interfacing  with  OCR  units, 
paper  tape  readers,  paper  tape  punches, 
wire  services,  and  phototypesetters — all 
on  line  is  possible  with  the  new  design. 


ER  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS! 

Tomorrow’s  Process  for  Today’s  Presses 


Production  Laser-Graph®  systems  are 
up-and-running  today . . .  making  real  letterpress 
plates,  to  print  real  newspapers.  Everyday  —  in 
Elmira,  in  Fresno,  and  soon  in  San  Bernardino. 
It’s  the  only  completely  automatic,  computerized 
laser  system  out  there.  Not  a  pipedream  on  a 
drawing  board.  For  real,  now. 
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Gannett  Foundation  grants  Minority  journalism 

students  offered  aide 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
.  ,  sociation  (ANPA)  Foundation  an- 

Grants  totaliiiR  $1:13,487  to  aid  jour-  An  earlier  foundation  ^rant  of  $19,-  ^gu^^es  its  1975-76  Scholarship  Pro- 
nalism  education  for  minority  groups  ToO  was  Riven  to  the  University  of  Mis-  for  Minority  Journalism  Stu- 

were  announced  hy  the  Frank  K.  Gan-  souri  for  journalism  scholarships  and  This  will  be  the  eipht  year  of 

nett  Newsjiaper  Foundation,  Inc.  work-study  jiroRrams.  Alwiit  a  dozen  Foundation’s  grant-in-aid  program 

The  foundation,  established  hy  the  more  students  will  lie  aided  by  the  new  designed  to  encourage  qualified  minor- 

late  founder  of  the  Gannett  Group  of  -SlO.OOl)  contribution,  which  will  not  he  jy.y.  gt^ufje^ts  to  enter  dally  newspaper 

Newspapers,  has  now  contributed  renewed.  journalism. 

nearly  $750, (UK)  to  college  education  Including  its  grants  to  journalism  Grants  will  be  awarded  to  journal- 
for  minority  groujis,  with  more  than  education,  the  Gannett  T  oundation  has  schools  or  departments  w’ith  se- 

half  earmarked  for  journalism  educa-  contiibuted  moie  than  $24  million  since  quences  accredited  bv  the  American 

tion.  The  foundation  also  has  granted  its  founding  in  19.5 <  to  educational.  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism 

another  .$6,141,000  for  journali.sm  edu-  charitable,  environmental,  medical,  cul-  (ACE.T)  on  behalf  of  students  who  are 

cation  generally.  tural  and  civic  causes,  mostly  in  com-  f,ow'  or  w’ho  intend  to  he  journalism 

Recipients  of  the  new  grants  are:  munities  where  the  50  Gannett  daily  majors.  These  students  may  be  cur- 

*  Hamilton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. —  newspapers  are  published.  rently  enrolled  or  may  be  transfers 

$75,000  over  three  years  for  a  profes-  ^  from  other  colleges  or  universities, 

sorship  in  journalism,  $1,000  to  im-  In  1975  .\NPA  Foundation  awarded 


aide  minority  journalists 


prove  the  institute’s  journalism  library, 
and  $750  in  1975  for  a  journalism 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually. 

*  The  Summer  Program  for  Minority 
Journalists — $25,000  “seed  money”  for 
10  weeks  of  instruction  in  basic  jour¬ 
nalism  skills. 

*  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.C. — $21,7.>7  to  finance  a  March  27-28 
conference  on  career  opportunities  in 
journalism  and  other  mass  communica¬ 
tion  fields. 

*  University  of  Mi.ssouri  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. — $10,000  for 
minority  grouj)  scholarships  and  work- 
study  programs. 

The  Hampton  Institute  professorship 
will  l)e  similar  to  a  new  professional 
chair  in  the  Howard  University  School 
of  Communications  supported  by  a  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation  grant  of  $25,000  in 
1974-75,  renewable  for  two  years.  Em- 
lihasis  is  on  teaching  print  journalism. 

The  Summer  Program  for  Minority 
Journalists  will  be  an  intensive  course 
in  reporting  and  writing  for  minority 
group  members  with  limited  journal¬ 
ism  background  or  employment.  It  will 
emphasize  simulated  newsroom  work, 
with  instruction  by  a  faculty  or  distin¬ 
guished  working  journalists.  They  in¬ 
clude  Walter  Stovall,  Associated  Press; 
Frank  Sotomayor,  Los  Avfjeles  Times; 
Earl  Caldwell,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Times;  John  Dotson,  Netvsiveek, 
and  Roy  .\arons  and  Robert  Maynard, 
Wiislimciton  Post. 

Further  contributions  will  be  sought 
to  finance  the  new  program.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  former  Michele  Clark  Fellow¬ 
ship  Program,  named  for  a  CRS  News 
correspondent  killed  in  a  1972  Chicago 
plane  crash  and  conducted  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  until  last  summer.  A  new 
teaching  site  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

The  Howard  University  annual  ca¬ 
reers  conference  was  begun  in  1972.  It 
is  held  by  the  university’s  School  of 
Communications,  which  includes  the 
journalism  faculty,  and  this  year  will 
feature  talks  by  national  communica¬ 
tions  leaders  on  uses  of  the  mass  me¬ 
dia.  The  foundation  grant  will  pay 
most  of  the  conference  cost. 


,  I  grants  totaling  $27,250  for  the  benefit 

CtrOlt  closes  of  58  students  at  34  accredited  schools 

and  departments  of  journalism. 

Grey  Advertising  in  Detroit  is  clos-  All  applicants  for  grants  in  the 
ing  its  offices.  comi>any  spokesman  ANP.A.  Foundation  Scholarship  Pro- 
exjdained  that  the  departure  of  the  gram  for  Minority  Journalism  Students 
agency’s  Ford  Motor  Co.  account  has  must  be  made  through  the  journalism 
made  the  maintenance  of  the  Detroit  school  or  department  office.  Deadline 
branch  ‘‘economically  unfeasible.”  The  for  applications  is  March  14,  1975.  An 
agency  will  continue  to  serve  the  De-  announcement  brochure  and  applica- 
troit  Free  Press  as  well  as  Michigan’s  tion  forms  have  been  sent  to  the  deans 
McDonald’s  Re.staurants  and  WXYZ-tv  or  department  heads  of  the  schools  and 
station  until  other  arrangements  can  departments  of  journalism  accredited 
be  made.  by  the  ACEJ. 


Book  Department,  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Please  send  me  copies  of  the  1975  Directory 

of  Journalism  Awards.  My  payment  of  $ 
is  enclosed.  Send  to: 

Name 

Address 

City  State  Zip 


Note  available  .  .  . 

How  to  win 
awards  for  your 
newspaper . . . 

Editor  &  Puri.isiikr  has  compiled  its  third  annual  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Journalism  Awards,  listing  competitions,  dead¬ 
lines,  rules  and  prizes,  all  national  in  scope,  and  open  to 
newsjiapers,  journalists,  editors,  writers,  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  columnists  and  cartoonists. 

Most  of  the  178  competitions  listed  are  annual  contests, 
and  prizes  for  the  collection  total  more  than  $990,000. 
'Phey’ll  tell  you  what  kind  of  clips  to  save,  and  where  to 
send  your  entries.  The  booklet  is  available  at  $3  per  copy 
($2.25  per  copy  for  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies).  Re¬ 
mittance  must  be  enclosed  with  your  order.  Use  the  handy 
order  form.  Make  checks  payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 
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Bergenhelm 


Bergenheim  is  Kern’s  successor  in  Boston 

Robert  C.  Bergenheim  was 
I  named  publisher  of  the  Hearst 

I  Corporation’s  lioston  Herald  Amer- 

I  irati  and  Sunday  Herald  Adver- 

I  User.  He  succeeds  Harold  G.  “Hap” 

\  Kern,  who  is  retiring  after  37 

i;  years  at  the  helm  of  the  Boston 

;  newspapers. 

j  The  announcement  was  made  by 
§  Hearst’s  general  manaRer  of  news- 

l  papers,  Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  on 

\  behalf  of  Frank  Massi  and  John  R. 

i  Miller,  president  and  executive 

1  vicepresident  respectively,  of  the 

Hearst  Corporation. 

:  BerRenheim,  51,  is  a  native  of 

Bo.ston  and  spent  more  than  25 
i  years  of  his  newspaper  career  with 

\  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He 

rose  from  copy  boy  to  Reneral  man- 
aRer,  the  position  he  held  at  the 
Monitor  when  he  left  Boston  in 
1971.  He  spent  a  brief  tenure  as 
consultant  on  newspaper  operations 
and  ac(iuisitions,  and  then  l>ecame 
director  of  newspaper  operations 
for  the  McClatchy  Corporation  of 
Sacramento,  California,  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  his  appointment 
by  Hearst. 

He  directed  operations  of  Mc- 
Clatchy’s  three  California  news¬ 
papers,  the  Sacramento  Bee, 

Fresno  Bee,  and  the  Modesto  Bee. 


He  was,  in  addition,  a  meml)er  of 
the  McClatchy  board  of  directors. 

BerRenheim  was  educated  in 
Boston  i)ublic  schools  and  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University.  In  1954-55  while  a 
City  Hall  reporter,  he  received  a 
Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard 
University.  He  has  served  on  nu¬ 
merous  press  industry  boards  and 
committees. 

Kem  is  retirinR  after  50  years 
with  the  Hearst  orRanization.  He 
will  remain  a  Trustee  of  the  Estate 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Sr.,  a 
Trustee  of  the  Hearst  Foundation, 
Inc.,  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  and  a  Director  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

He  joined  the  Hearst  orRaniza¬ 
tion  as  an  adveidisinR  salesman  in 
1925  and  spent  several  years  with 


the  Hearst  advertisinR  offices  in  i 
New  York  and  ChicaRo  returninR  • 
to  Boston  in  1932  to  head  up  the  I 

office  that  represented  all  of  the  \ 

Hearst  newspapers  in  that  area.  i 

In  1938,  he  was  appointed  pub-  \ 
lisher  of  the  Record  .American  and 
Sunday  .Advertiser  continuinR  in  i 

that  position  when  the  Hearst  Cor-  s 
poration  purchased  the  Boston  '• 

Herald  Traveler  in  1972.  He  then  i 
became  publisher  of  the  Herald  | 

American  and  Sunday  Herald  Ad-  \ 

vertiser.  i 

In  1955,  he  was  named  Reneral  ■■ 
manaRcr  of  all  the  Hearst  news-  ; 
l)apers  and  served  in  that  position  i 

for  (1^2  years  while  remaininR  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  newspapers.  | 


Thomson  buys 

Publisher  Frank  C.  O’Reilly,  Jr.,  has 
announced  sale  of  the  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  a  12,500-circulation 
eveninR  paper,  to  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc. 

St.  Clair  McCalie,  executive  vice- 
president  and  manaRer  director  for  the 
Thomson  Rroup  said  there  would  be  no 
chanRe  in  personnel  or  policies.  The 
paper,  founded  in  1882,  has  35  em¬ 
ployes. 
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Editorial  workshop  Rny  II.  (loppprinl 
A  Matter  of  Some  Importance 


A  current  fad  is  the  spreading  use 
of  importniitly  where  important  is 
called  for.  The.se  things  are  contagious, 
because  they  are  noticed  and  seized 
upon  by  hordes  who  arc  irresistibly  at¬ 
tracted  by  novelty,  regardless  of  other 
considerations. 

Usually  this  misuse  takes  the  form 
more  importantty  as  .set  down  in  jilace 
of  more  important :  “More  importantly, 
the  silverware  was  missing.”  The  fa¬ 
miliar  phrase  more  important  is  itself 
an  abridgment  of  “what  is  more  im¬ 
portant”;  can  anyone  in  the  house  de¬ 
fend  “what  is  more  importantly”?  The 
most  dreadful  example  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  was  “Importantly,  the  verdict  is 
not  yet  in.”  This  defies  grammatical 
analysis,  though  the  intended  mean¬ 
ing  is  clear  enough;  “The  important 
thing  is  that  the  verdict  is  not  yet  in.” 

We  do  not  often  need  importantly, 
the  adverb  meaning  in  an  important 
way.  Rut  here  is  an  example  of  stand¬ 
ard  usage;  “He  strutted  importantly 
around  the  office.” 

The  curious  question  is  why  people 
(including  me)  who  know  better  should 
react  indignantly  when  encouraging 
errors  or  misapprehensions  like  this. 
Over  the  many  years  I  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  about  usage,  I  have  curbed  this  re¬ 
action  in  myself,  but  not  entirely.  It 
would  lie  more  logical  to  l>e  amused.  If 
someone  were  to  assert  to  me  that  two 
times  two  equals  five  I  might  feel  su¬ 
perior  or  amused,  but  surely  not  an¬ 
noyed.  Rut  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
human  beast;  the  misuse  of  language 
strikes  us,  usually,  as  an  affront,  un¬ 
like  other  obvious  errors. 

Wayward  Words 

Another  distinction  is  threatened  by 
confusion,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
done  in;  the  difference  between  flak 
and  flack.  Flak  emanated  from  World 
War  II,  and  at  that  time  everyone 
knew  what  it  meant;  antiaircraft  fire. 
The  word  is  an  acronym  on  the  German 
fliegerahwehrkanone,  for  “antiaircraft 
gun.”  It  survived  the  war  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense  for  criticism:  “We  got  a  lot 
of  flak  from  our  readers  over  that 
story.”  Rut  in  this  sense  the  word  was 
so  often  misspelled  flack  that  Webster 
and  Random  House  both  now  recognize 
it  as  a  variant. 

Still,  as  everyone  in  journalism 
should  know,  flack  is  a  not  entirely  ad¬ 
miring  term  for  press  agent,  and  there 
is  no  choice  here.  You  can  speak  of 
antiaircraft  fire,  or  criticism,  as  either 
flack  or  flak  and  stay  more  or  less 
within  the  lexicographical  law,  but  a 
press  agent  can  only  be  a  flack. 

4>  *  * 

As  readers  know,  I  was  inundated 
recently  when  I  asked  for  help  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  phrase  “bite  the 
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bullet.”  I  will  be  grateful  if  someone 
can  cite  me  a  source  and  the  full  cor¬ 
rect  version  of  a  quotation  that  I  have 
seen  many  times  ascrilx'd  to  Confucius, 
but  can  find  in  no  dictionary  of  quota¬ 
tions.  It  has  to  do  with  the  precise  use 
of  language,  but  as  luck  would  have  it 
I  never  copied  it  off  when  it  was  be¬ 
fore  me.  Its  thrust  is  something  to  the 
effect  that  when  those  in  authority  use 
language  carelessly,  confusion  results 
among  the  populace  and  eventually  ev¬ 
erything  falls  apart.  If  the  reasoning 
is  correct,  it  may  account  for  our  ])res- 
ent  woes,  .\nother  expression  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  track  down  is  “Talk  United 
States,”  u.sed,  perhaps,  as  a  catch- 
phrase  by  some  comedian  in  response 
to  a  pretentious  remark. 

if  *  K 

Midge  Parker,  a  former  journalist 
now  living  in  Tucson,  sent  along  the 
following  letter  written  by  C.  S.  Corey 
and  published  in  the  .Arizona  Star: 

“On  page  .1  of  the  Star  of  Jan.  .10, 
197.0,  there  is  the  headline;  WHOM 
SHOUMl  RE  LAID  OFF  FIRST?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Whom  wrote  the 
headline?  Him  should  be  laid  off  first. 
Him  doesn’t  know  enough  alwut  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  for  the  job  him  has.” 


The  recently  announced  merger  be¬ 
tween  .Advertising  Checking  Rureau 
Inc.  and  George  Neustadt  Inc.  may  be 
the  signal  for  a  “heads-on”  battle  in 
the  world  of  advertising  linage  services. 

The  merger,  according  to  Warren 
Grieb,  executive  vicepresident  of  .ACR, 
will  give  the  company  a  broader  base 
to  work  from.  This  may  make  it  a 
viable  competitor  with  Media  Records, 
long-time  newspaper  linage  service. 

Effective  April  1,  ACR  will  bring  in 
all  of  Neustadt’s  employes  based  in 
New  York  bringing  total  work  force  to 
800.  ACR  now  has  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Memphis  and  San 
Francisco.  It  has  actively  been  involv¬ 
ed  with  providing  services  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  agencies  and  newspapers  since 
1917.  Among  those  services  are  pub¬ 
lication  proofs,  ad  appearance  verifica¬ 
tion,  co-op  program  monitoring  and 
administration  and  production  of  mar¬ 
ket  research  reports. 

Neustadt  in  business  out  of  New 
York  since  1932  is  known  for  linage 
reporting  concentrating  on  analytical 
printouts  of  linage-by-line  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Rertram  Isaacs,  ACR  board  chair¬ 
man,  said  the  merger  will  improve 
operational  and  productive  capabili¬ 
ties.  Instead  of  an  employment  reduc¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  Isaacs  said  he 
looked  forward  to  an  increase  in  spring. 
•ACR  recently  installed  an  IRM  370 


35,000  clip  coupons 
in  N.Y.  bank  ads 

A  series  of  newspaper  ads  calling  for 
tax  exemption  for  interest  earned  on 
personal  savings  accounts  proved  to  be 
an  overwhelming  success  for  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  Association  of  New  York. 

The  campaign,  three  ads  placed  in  80 
New  York  State  newspapers,  cost  $120,- 
000.  In  return  for  the  ad  investment, 
SBANYS  received  more  than  35,000 
individual  responses  in  support  of  the 
idea  through  clipped  coupons.  The  re¬ 
sponses  came  out  of  the  first  two  ads 
proposing  the  idea  of  tax  exemption. 

A  third  ad  which  urged  readers  to 
express  their  support  for  the  proposal 
helped  SBANYS  and  the  Savings  As¬ 
sociation  League  of  New  York  State 
collect  about  500,000  signatures  on  peti¬ 
tions  in  support.  Readers  of  the  third 
ad  were  also  asked  to  write  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress.  It  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  coupon  sent  directly  to  the 
elected  officials. 

Frederick  G.  Ray,  chairman  of  the 
SBANYS  public  information  commit¬ 
tee,  termed  the  response  “gratifying.” 
Originally  he  said  the  ads  were  designed 
to  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  the  gp’oup’s  tv 
campaign.  However,  Ray  said  the 
thrust  was  changed  last  summer  to 
“parry  the  strong  competition  for  sav¬ 
ings  coming  from  money  market  instru¬ 
ments.” 


computer  which  will  handle  the  load  of 
both  companies. 

Grieb  added  that  the  merger  will 
signal  the  offering  of  both  customized 
and  syndicated  services.  It  (the 
merger)  will  produce  “better  service, 
economies  and  efficiencies,”  he  said. 

• 

Students  to  work  as 
summer  copyeditors 

Seventy-three  college  students  have 
been  selected  by  the  Newspaper  Fund 
to  work  this  summer  as  reporting  and 
copyediting  interns. 

Following  their  summer  of  work,  the 
students  will  receive  scholarships  from 
the  Fund  and  nine  participating  news¬ 
papers. 

The  newspapers  providing  scholar¬ 
ships  for  the  Editing  Intern  Program 
are;  Buffalo  Courier-Express;  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times;  Dayton  Journal-Herald; 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record;  Palm 
Beach  Post;  Richmond  Times-Dispatch; 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

Editing  interns  will  receive  $700 
scholarship  following  their  full  sum¬ 
mer  of  work. 

The  48  copyediting  interns  will  at¬ 
tend  Intensive  three-week  editing 
courses  at  four  universities  before  go¬ 
ing  to  their  jobs. 
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ACB  and  Geo.  Neustadt  merge 


Dow  Jones  agrees  to  buy 
into  Hong  Kong  firm 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  said  it  agreed  in 
principle  to  acquire  a  10%  interest  in 
South  China  Morning  Post  Ltd.,  a  pub¬ 
lishing  concern  based  in  Hong  Kong. 
In  exchange  for  1,611,65:5  shares  of 
newly  issued  stock,  Dow  Jones  would 
pay  about  $5.2  million. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  South  China  Morning  Post 
shareholders.  The  Hong  Kong  Stock 
Exchange  must  also  approve  the  listing 
of  the  additional  shares  involved  in  the 
proposed  transaction. 

The  company  publishes  the  Sotitli 
China  Morning  Post,  Hong  Kong’s 
leading  English-language  daily  news¬ 
paper,  which  has  a  circulation  of  about 
5(),()0().  It  also  publishes  the  Asian  Golf 
Digest  and  TV  Times  and  has  inter¬ 
ests  in  other  magazines  circulating 
throughout  Asia  and  in  a  Hong  Kong 
television  station.  The  company’s  com¬ 
mercial  printing  division,  among  other 
activities,  prints  Hong  Kong’s  English- 
language  telephone  directories. 

In  19715,  Dow  Jones  purchased  40% 
of  a  South  China  Morning  Post  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review, 
a  weekly  business,  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  magazine. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30, 
South  China  Morning  Post  had  a  net 
profit  of  $3.2  million,  up  from  $2.6 
million  a  year  earlier. 


P.A.  Ridder  succeeds 
Peterson  at  San  Jose 

Anton  F.  Peterson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
Neivs  for  the  past  11  years,  re¬ 
tired  from  that  position  March  1. 

P.  Anthony  Ridder,  who  had 
been  ser\’ing  as  the  newspaper’s 
business  manager,  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Peterson  as  general 
manager  of  the  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  combination. 

Ridder’s  spot  has  been  filled  by 
Wilbur  H.  Lindsay,  previously 
Mercury  and  News  controller,  and 
chief  accountant  Chester  S.  Rozak 
has  moved  into  the  controllers  po¬ 
sition. 

Long  career 

Peterson’s  career  in  the  western 
newspaper  field  spanned  some  four 
decades.  He  came  to  the  Mercury 
and  News  in  1964  from  the  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corporation  in  Salt 
Lake  City  where  he  served  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresiderbt  and  general 
manager. 

Prior  to  that,  Peterson  was  vice- 
president  and  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Oregon  Journal  in 
Portland.  He  started  with  that  pa¬ 
per  in  the  classified  department 
and  later  served  as  circulation  di¬ 
rector  and  general  advertising 


Peterson 


manager. 

Ridder  came  to  the  Mercury  and 
News  in  1964.  Prior  to  joining  the 
San  Jose  papers,  he  had  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Aberdeen,  Pasadena, 
St.  Paul,  Duluth  and  Detroit. 

After  working  in  several  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  Mercury  and  News, 
Ridder  was  named  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and,  in  1968,  he  became 
the  newspapers’  business  manager. 

Lindsay  has  been  with  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Newj  since  1961,  when  he 
joined  the  newspapers  as  control¬ 
ler.  He  was  formerly  associated 
with  Peat-Marwick-Mitchell  and 
Cole,  a  national  accounting  firm. 

Rozak  came  to  the  Mercury  and 
News  as  internal  auditor  in  1957. 
In  196:5  he  was  named  chief  ac¬ 
countant  and  he  served  in  that  po¬ 
sition  until  his  promotion  to  con¬ 
troller. 


Laser-Graph®  is  no  half-way,  stop-gap  measure. 
It’s  the  key  to  electronic  publishing.  When  you 
buy  the  turn-key  Laser-Graph,  you’ve  bought  your 
last  phototypesetting  machine.  When  the  rest  of 
the  newspaper  world  is  ready  for  keystroke- 
to-plate  operation,  multiplexing,  and  satellite 
printing,  Laser-Graph  will  be  out  ahead.  Far 
ahead. 
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Staff  photographer  Charles  Dixon  developes  a  print  at  the  new 
eight  by  six  foot  sink  in  the  printing  room. 


On  January  2.3rd,  the  Roatoit  Globe’s  30  photographers 
moved  into  what  is  considered  the  most  modern  black  and 
white  new.spaper  photoj^raphy  lab  in  the  United  States. 

The  de.sipn  for  this  new  facility  utilizes  many  ideas 
patheied  by  Joe  Dennehy,  assistant  chief  photographer 
in  his  visits  to  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  Ber¬ 
nard  Soep  Associates,  a  space  planning  and  design  firm 
that  has  l>een  working  at  the  Globe  for  the  past  three 
years  renovating  the  interior  of  the  whole  plant,  worked 
with  chief  photographer  Harry  Holbrook  and  Dennehy. 

No  longer  do  Glolie  photographers  have  to  walk  up  two 
flights  of  .stairs  and  down  long  corridors  to  get  their  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  news  editors.  Their  new  location  places  them 
in  direct  accessibility  to  the  city  room.  Utilizing  space 
from  an  unused  stock  room  and  a  little  used  locker  room, 
the  new  photographic  deiiartment  was  built  compact  but 
is  fully  functional. 

Some  of  the  feature.s  built  into  the  department  that 
lend  support  to  the  claim  of  most  modern  are: 

•  Two  Versamat  automatic  processors 

•  Complete  filtration  system — utilizing  sand  filters 

•  A  separate  hyi>o  waste  system  that  reclaims  silver 
from  both  paper  and  film 


Photographer  Ted  Dully  inspects  Assistant  chief  photographer, 
section  of  35mm  roll  developed  in  Joe  Runci  inspecting  prints  in  the 
the  Boston  Globe's  new  darkroom,  office  of  chief  photographer,  Harry 
A  six  foot  stainless  sink  holds  Cal-  Holbrook.  The  photographs  seen  in 
umet  developing  tanks  which  utilize  the  rear  are  changed  daily  and  are 
a  nitrogen  burst  system  and  are  held  to  the  metal  wall  with  mag- 
immersed  in  temperature  control-  nets  for  selection  by  the  editors  of 
led  water.  Fixer  and  D-76  are  various  departments.  When  photo's 
piped  down  from  a  chemical  room  are  removed  from  this  office  they 

directly  above  photo  lab.  are  either  used  or  returned  for 
selection  by  some  other  editor. 
This  method  has  almost  entirely 
eradicated  the  problem  of  lost  or 
stolen  prints. 

•  A  separate  air  system  that  highly  filters  air  prevent¬ 
ing  dust 

The  printing  room  is  completely  w'aterproof  with  cer¬ 
amic  tiles  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Of  the  four  dark  rooms, 
three  are  for  black  and  white  developing  using  nitrogen 
hurst  agitation.  The  other  room  is  for  special  photographic 
development  using  acufine  and  diafine  developers.  All  de¬ 
veloping  chemicals  are  no  longer  stored  in  the  department 
but  are  piped  from  a  specially  built  storage  room  directly 
alwve  the  department. 

Prints  being  processed  in  the  print  room  are  no  longer 
dried  in  yellow  light  but  are  floated  through  a  sloping 
tray  in  which  a  continuous  water  flow  carries  them  out¬ 
side  to  a  white  lighted  room.  This  process  speeds  up  print 
making  and  allows  for  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  room. 


Getting  this  picture  was  not  easy 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  widely  used  picture  of  AFL- 
CIO  president  George  Meany  let¬ 
ting  go  with  a  big  yawn  as  he  re¬ 
laxed  at  poolside  in  Miami  Beach 
following  a  council  session  was  no 
snap  for  photographer  Bob  Sher¬ 
man. 

Sherman  was  on  specific  assign¬ 
ment  from  UPI  to  get  an  informal 
bathing  suit  shot  of  the  labor 
leader  who  takes  a  dim  view  of 
such  i)hotographs.  The  photogra¬ 
pher,  a  free  lancer  in  Miami,  was 
walking  around  poolside  of  the 
Americana  Hotel  with  camera  gear 
when  Meany  looked  out  his  win¬ 
dow  and  complained  to  hotel  se¬ 


curity.  They  promptly  asked 
Sherman  to  leave.  Refusing,  the 
photographer  said  let  some 
“higher  ups”  tell  him.  Following 
a  confrontation  with  a  hotel 
sjjokesman  and  threats  of  arrest 
for  “simple  trespassing,,’  that  day 
ended  with  the  cameras  being  put 
away  when  UPI  said  not  to  push 
the  public  area  question  to  the 
point  of  getting  arrested. 

Next  chapter:  Sherman  signed 
in  as  a  guest  of  the  hotel,  sharing 
UPI  labor  reporter  Chuck  Flin- 
ner’s  room  to  officially  get  a  room 
key.  He  went  home,  but  next  morn¬ 
ing  was  back,  playing  the  part  of 
a  happy  guest — sun  glasses,  sun 


George  Meany 

hat  and  bathing  suit — and  paid  a 
pool  attendant  to  get  located  in  a 
.secluded  spot. 

{Continued  on  page  35) 
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Majority  of  food  editors 

endorse  new  ethics  code 


Meml)ers  of  the  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  and  Writers  Association  have 
approved  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  by  an  8  to  1 
margin. 

Sixty-four  of  the  group’s  97  charter 
members  returned  ballots,  casting  57 
votes  in  favor  of  adopting  the  code,  7 
votes  in  opposition. 

The  code  stresses  a  separation  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  responsibilities 
and  establishes  a  no-freebies  policy. 

The  statement  “urges  newspaper 
managements  to  support  the  decision 
by  food  editors  and  writers  to  uphold 
this  code.’’ 

Other  sections  of  the  code  concern 
specific  details  of  handling  food  news. 


Newspaper  Food  Editors  and 
Writers  Association 
CODE  OF  ETHICS 

The  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  recognizes  that  its  members,  like  all 
journalists,  should  meet  accepted  standards  of 
professional  responsibility. 

The  Association  subscribes  to  the  traditional 
Canons  of  Journalism  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  to  the  more  recent 
Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 

The  Association  believes  that  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  food  editors  and  wriUws  is  to 
serve  the  public  interest  by  reporting  the  news 
accurately  and  as  objectively  as  possible. 

The  Association  further  lielieves  that  essen¬ 


tial  to  this  commitment  is  the  absolute  separa¬ 
tion  of  food  editors’  and  writers’  eilitorial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  from  the  influence  of  their  news- 
pai>ers’  advertising  departments. 

To  assure  their  integrity  and  preserve  their 
crcMlihility,  members  therefore  accept  the  follow¬ 
ing  standards: 

(1)  Gifts,  favors,  free  travel  or  lodging,  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  or  privileges  can  compromise  the 
integrity  and  diminish  the  credibility  of  fowl 
eilitors  and  writers  as  well  as  their  employers. 
Such  offers  should  be  avoided. 

(2)  Similarly.  fi>od  editors  and  writers  shoubl 
not  use  their  positions  to  win  favors  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  others, 

(3)  Secondary  employment,  political  involve¬ 
ment.  holding  public  ofbce  or  serving  in  organi¬ 
zations  should  l>e  avoided  if  it  compromises  the 
integrity  of  food  e<Iitors  or  writers. 

(-1)  Because  the  e<litorial  space  allotted  to 
food  editors  and  writers  is  not  an  extension  of 
advertising,  brand  names  or  names  of  specific 
companies  or  interest  groups  should  lie  used 
only  in  a  newsworthy  context  or  for  purposes 
of  clarification. 

(5)  F(Xk1  editors  and  writers  should  use  their 
bylines  only  in  conjunction  with  material  that 
they  have  written.  Material  from  other  sources 
incorporated  in  a  story  should  be  credite<l. 

(6)  To  assure  accuracy,  so-called  news  com¬ 
munications  or  press  releases  should  be  sub¬ 
stantiated. 

(7)  Expressions  of  opinion,  editorials  or  spe¬ 
cial  articles  devoted  to  the  writer’s  own  views 
should  Ik*  clearly  labtded  as  such  and  thus  easily 
tiistinguished  from  news  reports. 

(8)  Because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
many  fo<Kl  related  topics,  fooil  editors  and  writers 
accept  the  obligation  to  acknowledge  opposing 
views  on  such  issues. 

PLEDGE:  The  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and 
Writers  Association  encourages  observance  of 
these  standards  by  all  newspeople.  The  Associ¬ 
ation  further  urges  newspaiwr  managements  to 
support  the  decision  by  fowl  editors  and  writers 
to  uphold  this  code. 


Yamani  and  Colby 
at  AP  annual  meeting 

Sheik  Ahmed  Zaki  Yamani,  Saudi 
Arabia’s  Minister  of  Oil,  will  address 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  April  7  in  New  Orleans,  chair¬ 
man  Paul  Miller  announced. 

Yamani,  a  key  figure  in  recent  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  organization  of  petro¬ 
leum  exporting  countries,  will  he  the 
luncheon  speaker. 

iMiller  said  William  E.  Colby,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen¬ 
cy,  will  address  delegates  during  a 
morning  business  session. 

About  1,400  representatives  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  member  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  and  their  guests  are 
expected  for  the  meeting  at  the  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel.  It  is  the  first  time  the 
annual  meeting  has  been  held  outside 
New  York  City. 

The  board  of  directors  will  meet 
April  3-4,  in  advance  of  the  general 
meeting.  The  new  board  will  convene 
April  8  for  reorganization. 

• 

Co-op  guidebook 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  has  introduced  a  guidebook  de¬ 
signed  to  help  retailers  get  the  most 
out  of  their  cooperative  advertising. 
The  booklet  is  called  “Co-op  Advertis¬ 
ing — Are  You  Getting  Your  Share?” 
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Tad  Bartimus: 
AP’s  Anchorage 
bureau  chief 

By  Jane  lx*vere 

To  a  journalist  wpariod  by  the  frus¬ 
trations  of  urban  existence,  Tad  Barti¬ 
mus’  Job  and  lifestyle  are  idyllic.  If  she 
gets  out  of  bed  early  in  the  morning, 
she  can  cross-country  ski  to  work 
through  a  city  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains  “most  people  would  drive  1,000 
miles  to  see”  and,  once  there,  find 
stories  so  numerous  she  “trips”  over 
them  every  day. 

Her  job  is  AP  bureau  chief  and  her 
city  is  Anchorage,  .Alaska.  Both  are  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  “frontiers”  pioneer¬ 
ed  in  her  six-year  career. 

Fre.sh  from  a  Saigon  assignment, 
Bartimus  went  to  .Alaska  in  July  1974 
to  become  AP  Anchorage  correspond¬ 
ent.  That  was  her  title  until  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  she  was  summoned  to  AP 
headquarters  in  New  York  to  learn 
she’d  been  named  head  of  a  new 
Anchorage  bureau. 

Working  in  the  .Alaskan  wilderness 
has  been  a  challenge,  but  it  is  one 
Bartimus,  an  ebullient,  attractive 
woman  of  27,  seems  to  relish.  Inter¬ 
viewed  during  her  New  York  stopover, 
she  revealed  that  part  of  the  challenge 
comes  in  deciding  which  story  to  cover. 
“I  have  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  of 
mental  freedom,”  she  says,  “and  I’m 
tripping  over  the  stories  there  are  so 
many  a  day.” 

Many  concern  the  controversial  Alas¬ 
kan  pipeline,  an  issue  in  the  spotlight 
during  the  world-wide  energy  crisis. 
Topics  range  from  installation  of  the 
pipeline  to  its  impact  on  Alaska’s 
economy  and  environment.  There  are 
also  “aviation  stories — we  fly  wher¬ 
ever  there  are  no  roads  and  fishing 
stories  on  the  200-mile  limit  for  foreign 
boats.” 

Krvp  yotirsvlf  up-to-datv 
u  ith  ii'hat  poos  on  in 
Al'STRAJA  A  hv  snbsrribitifi  to 
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RAISING  HUSKIES — Tad  Bartimus,  AP's 
Anchorage  bureau  chief,  is  raising  a  huskie, 
which  she  hopes  will  be  strong  enough  soon 
to  help  her  cart  home  groceries. 

Surpri.singly  enough,  there  is  still 
gold-mining  news  to  be  covered.  .And 
Bartimus  has  written  about  dog-mush¬ 
ing  and  the  “rags-to-riches”  experi¬ 
ences  of  certain  lucky  .Alaskans  as  well. 

With  such  subject  matter,  it’s  no 
wonder  she  finds  “a  pioneer  spirit  here, 
despite  the  fact  it’s  a  cliche.” 

A  pioneer  spirit  is  exactly  what 
many  journalists  would  need  if  they 
had  to  use  the  Anchorage  bureau’s  rel¬ 
atively  primitive  filing  system.  The 
office  has  no  CRT’s  and  only  one  in¬ 
coming  and  one  out-going  wire.  The 
phone  service  is  frequently  delayed. 
.According  to  Bartimus,  it  normally 
takes  ten  hours  to  get  through  to  Fair¬ 
banks,  and  “on  a  bad  day”  an  hour  to 
reach  Seattle  or  Juneau. 

Despite  the  set-up’s  relative  simplic¬ 
ity,  it  was  a  lifesaver  for  many  .Alas¬ 
kans  last  November  when  a  heavy  flood 
hit  Nome.  “The  .AP  teletype  was  the 
only  means  of  communication  function¬ 
ing  there  for  one  whole  day,”  she  re¬ 
calls,  and  “they  wrote  little  messages” 
which  the  .Anchorage  office  relayed 
furiously. 

llars’n  as  the  .Alaskan  living  condi¬ 
tions  might  seem  to  an  outsider,  they 
have  not  bothered  the  new  bureau 
chief.  “It’s  splendid  living  in  Anchor¬ 
age,”  she  says.  “The  winters  aren’t  that 
had  because  the  people  know  how  to 
cope  with  the  cold.  They  dress  for 
minus  ten  degree  weather,  they  plug 
their  cars  into  sockets  to  warm  them 
up  in  the  morning,  and  they  know’  how 
to  clean  the  streets  when  it  snow’s.” 

The  physical  beauty  of  the  state,  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States, 
holds  special  appeal  for  her.  “I  love 
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anything  that  involves  the  bush,  like 
going  up  to  the  North  Slope,”  she  ad¬ 
mits.  “Living  here  is  a  visual  delight. 
The  air  and  the  land  are  clean.”  After 
leaving  her  office,  she  can,  for  example, 
walk  ten  blocks  and  see  Mt.  McKinley. 

This  affair  with  the  wilds  began  in 
Bartimus’  childhood,  when  she  would 
spend  summers  in  Colorado.  “Not  a 
city  kid,”  she  was  “raised  with  the  cows, 
and  if  you  have  that  when  you’re  little, 
it  sticks  with  you.” 

.Anchorage,  a  city  of  145,000  in  a 
state  with  a  population  of  350,000,  is  an 
expensive  place  to  live;  Bartimus  calls 
the  cost  “outrageous.”  The  average  rent 
for  a  “good  one-bedroom  apartment”  is 
$300  to  $325  per  month.  Since  food, 
particularly  fresh  produce,  must  be 
flown  in,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have 
grocery  bills  over  $50.00.  A  good  steak 
in  a  nice  restaurant  costs  at  least 
$12.00.  .And,  incredibly,  she  reports  that 
inflation  in  Nome  and  Fairbanks  is 
worse. 

Expense  aside,  Bartimus  enjoys  her 
new  assignment  for  the  same  reason 
she  did  her  former  ones:  It  enables  her 
to  travel.  “My  whole  idea  of  working 
is  to  be  able  to  travel,  and  I’ve  always 
been  in  the  position  where  my  job  has 
given  me  everything  I  want.” 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  she 
joined  the  AP  in  1969.  .After  a  few 
months  in  Topeka  came  a  position  in 
Miami,  where  she  worked  for  four 
years.  .A  year  in  Saigon  follow’ed. 

The  daughter  of  a  pilot,  she  is  taking 
flying  lessons  because,  she  explains,  “T 
feel  I  should,  since  it’s  often  the  only 
means  of  transportation  unless  you 
walk  or  go  by  dogsled.”  Knowing  how 
to  fly  will  help  avoid  situations  such  as 
the  time  the  pilot  of  a  plane  she  was 
taking  decided  to  go  up  in  adverse 
weather  conditions.  “I  had  a  few  scary 
moments  then,”  she  remembers. 

.A  favorite  mentor  over  the  years  has 
been  Helen  Thomas  of  the  UPI.  Barti¬ 
mus  says  Thomas,  UPI  White  House 
correspondent,  “is  a  tremendous  influ¬ 
ence  on  me.  She  has  encouraged  me, 
given  me  phenomenal  advice,  and  she 
has  helped  all  women  on  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices.” 

*  *  A 

Margaret  L.  Hamilton,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Thomson  Newspapers,  Ltd. — 
elected  senior  vicepresident  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  J.  J.  Stephenson,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer-elected  vicepresident,  fi¬ 
nance. 

*  «  A 

L.  A.  DeMarchi,  publisher  of  the 
Sarnia  (Ont.)  Observer — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Dailies 
Assn. 

AAA 

Charles  Monaghan,  staff  member 
of  the  Natio7ial  Star  and  former  editor 
of  Book  World — named  editor  of  the 
Facts  on  File  World  News  Digest. 
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in  the  news 


Jack  Fuller,  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
l)orter — resigned  to  become  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  U.S .  Attorney  General 
Edward  Levd. 

«  *  ♦ 

Mark  R.  Byron,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  William  Esty  advertising 
agency — elected  to  city  council  of  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  Barr,  former  AP  Justice 
Dept,  correspondent  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  former  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  Honolulu  Stnr-nulletin — to 
director  of  information.  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Assistance  Administration. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Sink,  Jr.,  general  manager,  the 
Lexington  (N.C.)  Dispatch — named 
publisher  of  the  paper  to  succeed  the 
late  Fred  O.  Sink,  Jr. 

♦  ♦  * 

Don  Cantrell,  editor  of  the  Tomb¬ 
stone  (Ariz.)  Epitaph,  which  suspended 
weekly  operation  February  28  after  95 
years  of  publication — named  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  Cypress  College, 
Cypress,  Calif. 

*  «  * 

John  Mutiiig,  federal  reporter  for 
the  National  Catholic  News  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. — to  chief  of  service’s 
Rome  bureau.  He  succeeds  James 

O’Neill. 

♦  ♦  * 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Parade  Publications,  and 
David  Starr,  editor  of  the  Long  Islayid 
Press — named  trustees  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans. 

4c  *  « 

Bob  Haring,  former  AP  editor  of 
financial  services — to  Sunday  editor  and 
director  of  special  projects  for  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Thomas  J.  Chisholm,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  the  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times — named  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  Ripley,  reporter  for  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  .Vcw  York 
Times — named  special  assistant  to  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Britain  Elliot  Richard¬ 
son. 

«  «  « 

Jane  Gilmer,  East  Coast  manager  of 
recruitment  advertising  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune — to  classified  sales  director  for 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.,  N.Y.C. 

• 

Credit  manager  retires 

Fred  .A.  Schmalgemeyer,  credit  man¬ 
ager,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing  Corp. 
since  its  establishment  in  1939,  has  re¬ 
tired.  Succeeding  Schmalgemeyer  will 
be  Lawrence  Hahn,  who  joined  the 
company  last  September  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank. 


Jack  M.  Banks,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel — named 
general  manager  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner. 

*  *  * 

Sue  Ann  Tanzer  Roberts,  reporter- 
photographer,  Willows  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal — to  feature  writer  and  report¬ 
er,  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Siin.  Raymond  W. 
Roberts,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the 
Willows  paper — named  business  report¬ 
er  for  the  Jackson  paper. 

*  *  « 

William  M.  Barry,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Brooksville  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Joumal — named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  Today,  Cocoa,  Fla. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  A.  Wells,  former  home  de¬ 
livery  sales  manager,  Bridgewater 
(N.J.)  Courier-News — to  circulation 
manager,  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times. 

*  *  * 

Robert  D.  Lyon,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hicks-Deal  Newspapersi 
Los  Angeles — promoted  to  assistant 
publisher. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Pai’L  E.  Lee,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Huntington  Park  (Calif.)  Signal — 
resigned  to  become  general  manager 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Youth 
Foundation. 

*  *  ♦ 

Tommy  Madden,  former  editor  of 
the  zoned  editions  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News — to  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  the  Warner  Robins  (Ga.)  Daily 
Sun  and  Sunday  Sun,  Allan  Lipsett, 
former  news  editor,  the  Jonesboro 
(Ga.)  Daily  Ne7rs-—to  city  editor  of 
the  Warner  Robins  papers. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Schlieben,  former  reporter  for 
the  Record,  Hackensack.  N.J. — to  di¬ 
rector  of  p.r.  for  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  .Assn.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Peake,  city  circulation  manager* 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Journal 
— named  circulation  director  of  the 
Edmond  (Okla.)  Sun  &  Booster. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gordon  T,  Morris,  Jr.,  Detroit  Neivs 
public  relations  specialist — promoted  to 
public  relations  supervisor,  succeeding 
James  W.  Stower,  who  is  retiring. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jason  Thomas,  31 — named  home  fur¬ 
nishings  editor  and  men’s  fashion  writer 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  He  had  been 
in  the  same  post  at  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Janensch — to  director  of  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  Courier- Journal  and 
the  Louisville  Times  Co.,  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp.  and  other  subsidiaries.  In 
this  capacity  he  will  work  in  the  joint 
employee  relations  department  of  the 
companies.  He  formerly  was  city  editor 
of  the  Courier-Journal. 
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Lyons  Weber 


Ernest  F.  Lyons 
retires  as  editor 

;  Thomas  E.  Weber  Jr.  has  been  - 
;  named  editor  of  the  Stuart  = 

5  (Fla.)  News,  a  dally  and  Sunday  ! 
j  Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  He 
=  succeeds  Ernest  F.  Lyons,  editor  1 
i  since  1945,  who  is  retiring.  - 

At  31,  Weber  is  the  youngest  " 

;  editor  in  the  Scripps-Howard  or-  = 
^  ganization,  consisting  of  18  news-  j 
i  papers  in  eleven  states  and  ■ 
:  Puerto  Rico. 

Born  in  Memphis,  Weber  was  | 
i  graduated  from  Florida  State  Uni- 
■  versity  in  1966.  He  began  his  ca-  | 
-  reer  at  the  News  as  a  summer  I 
:  intern,  later  serving  full-time  as  a  = 
j  reporter.  In  1972,  he  was  named  ; 
I  managing  editor.  | 

Lyons,  a  legendary  figure  in  | 
I  Florida  newspapering,  started  " 
I  with  the  News  in  1931.  He  and  - 
i  his  wife,  Ezelle,  will  maintain  | 
i  their  home  in  Stuart,  and  the  pa-  I 
per  will  continue  to  publish  his  ] 
5  popular,  “Ernest  Lyons  Column,”  ' 
=  several  times  weekly.  i 


David  Larimer,  assistant  news  editor. 
Today,  Cocoa,  Fla. — named  news  editor. 
Ron  Thornburg,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Evening  Times — 
named  assistant  metro  editor.  David 
Bryant,  former  city  editor,  Titusville, 
Fla.  Star  Advocate — named  assistant 
metro  editor.  David  Polhemus,  copy 
editor — promoted  to  assistant  metro 
editor.  Tom  Sander,  assistant  metro 
editor — appointed  governmental  affairs 
writer.  John  Bartosek,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Melbourne  Evening 
Times — named  local  reporter,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Patricia  Phillips,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Titusville  paper — joined 
Today  people  department  staff  in  Titus¬ 
ville. 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 
19  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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SLAYERS 

from  HENDRIX 

lime-lesled,  cost-culling  systems 

"«  6500  TPS 


Several  newspapers  around  the  country  have  been 
enjoying  benefits  of  the  6500  TPS  for  more  than 
a  year. 

It's  a  time-tested  super  system  that  handles  just 
about  anything  you  want  it  to. 

From  editorial  room  input  to  classified  and 
display  advertising,  the  6500  is  the  best 
all-around  cost-cutter  you  can  buy. 

How  can  your  newspaper  benefit  from  the  6500? 

•  It  eliminates  re-keyboarding  and  paper  flow  by 
capturing,  stripping  and  queuing  newswires 
on-line. 

•  It  captures  reporter  keystrokes  on  the  5700 
terminal  or  OCR  1. 

•  It  gives  editors  total  control  and  responsibility 
for  what  is  typeset. 

•  It  provides  editors  with  exact  copy  depth 
information  prior  to  typesetting.  It  virtually  ends 
overset. 

•  With  exact  headline  fit  information  given  by 
the  6500,  there  is  no  resetting  of  headlines 
necessary. 

•  The  6500  allows  queues  for  selective  retrieval 
of  related  stories.  Great  when  your  editors  are 
trying  to  do  roundups  in  a  hurry. 


And  your  ad  takers  can  do  a  better  job,  too. 

•  Classified  ads  are  captured  as  they  are  taken, 
eliminating  the  rush  to  set  a  volume  of  ads  (the 
principle  cause  of  errors). 

•  Changes?  The  6500  allows  retrieval  for 
updates,  kills  and  re-solicitation. 

•  Billing  problems?  The  system  will  deliver  both 
classified  ad  reports  and  billing  information. 

Your  composing  room  will  appreciate  the  power 
of  the  6500. 

•  For  simplified  display  ad  composition. 

•  For  the  elimination  of  costly  typesetter  proofs. 

•  For  on-line  typesetter  control. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  benefits  of  using  a 
6500  system  by  Hendrix. 

From  its  huge  storage  capabilities  to  its  ability  to 
handle  up  to  16  newswires  and  32  video  display 
terminals,  the  6500  is  designed  to  make  your 
newspaper  the  profit-oriented  business  you  want 
it  to  be. 

We'll  stand  the  test!  Contact  our  office  and  a  sales 
representative  will  make  arrangements  for  you  to  see  a 
6500  presently  in  operation.  Let  our  users  tell  you  about 
the  super-6500  TPS! 


And  introducing 

6400  TPS 

A  powerful  system  designed  and  developed  for 
small-eily  and  suburban-sized  newspapers 


High  performance  —  low  cost. 

That's  the  best  way  to  describe  the  6400.  It's  a 
front-end  production  package  you  can  afford  to 
install  in  your  composing  room  ...  or  newsroom  ... 
or  classified  ad  department ...  or  all  three. 

At  Hendrix,  we  know  different-sized  newspapers 
have  different  problems. 

In  fact,  that's  the  story  behind  the  6400. 

We  wanted  to  design  a  powerful  system  just  for  the 
small-to-medium-sized  newspaper. 

How  powerful? 

•  It  can  handle  both  editorial  and  classified  text 
entry  simultaneously. 

•  It  will  automatically  capture  your  AP  and  DPI 
wires  on-line.  Not  only  low-speed  wires,  but  the 
new  high-speed  wires  too. 

•  It  offers  ample  storage  in  a  2.4  million  character 
disc  storage  unit. 

•  It  supports  up  to  8  Hendrix  video  display 
terminals,  the  most  widely  used  terminals  ever 
built  especially  for  newspaper  inputting  and 
editing. 

•  Input  and  Output  devices?  The  6400  lets  you 
have  up  to  4  input  and  5  output  devices.  From 
tape  readers  and  punches  to  OCRs  and  typesetters, 
this  mighty  system  will  take  them  all. 


•  Save  paper  and  tape  with  the  on-line  capabilities 
of  the  6400.  It  thrives  on  input  from  the  low-cost 
Hendrix  OCR-1,  and  outputs  to  on-line 
phototypesetters. 

•  And  it  features  up  to  20  user-defined  keys  for 
storing  multiple  character  strings  such  as 
typesetting  formats. 

That's  power! 

But  the  best  part  of  all  is  the  price.  It's  so  low, 
you  can  finally  afford  the  system  you've  been 
waiting  to  buy. 

Or  should  we  say  you  CAN'T  afford  NOT  to? 

HENDRIX 

ELECTRONICS,  INCORPORATED 
645  HARVEY  RD,  MANCHESTER.  NH  03103 
1-603-669-9050 
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More 

Berkey  Graphic  Master 
Enlarger  Systems 
are  in  use  than 
all  others  combined. 

Why? 


Direct  Screen  Color  Separations:  The  quality  is 
superb.  More  important,  you  can  produce  four 
color  separations  on  the  Graphic  Master  faster 
than  on  any  other  equipment.  Many  Berkey 
Graphic  Master  users  have  a  turn-around  of  one 
hour  from  camera  to  stripping  table.  Built-in  pin 
registration  in  film  carrier  and  vacuum  easel 


Accessories:  We  have  intentionally  avoided  a 
set  package.  Instead,  we  have  a  series  of  cus¬ 
tom  tailored  systems  designed  to  fit  your  spe¬ 
cific  needs:  commercial  and  catalog,  postcard, 
magazine  or  newspaper  printing.  You  can  al¬ 
ways  add  accessories  to  expand  capabilities  as 
the  need  arises. 


eliminates  time  consuming  visual  registration. 

Indirect  Screen  Color  Separations:  Some¬ 
times,  people  want  to  make  indirect  separa¬ 
tions.  Direct  or  indirect  separations  up  to  23 
times  enlargement— 25%  reduction.  The  Ber¬ 
key  Graphic  Master  can  do  that  too.  One  single 
investment  for  multiple  uses.  All  top  quality.  All 
with  remarkable  speed.  Training  on  the  Graph- 


Quality—  Speed:  You  can  utilize  any  proofing 
process  faster  and  easier  since  all  separations 
are  pin  registered.  Perfect  register  proofing  is 
almost  automatic.  Virtually  every  time  we  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  Berkey  Graphic  Master,  we  make 
the  sale.  Printers  marvel  at  the  quality,  speed 
and  versatility  of  this  unique  enlarging  system. 
Cost:  You  would  think  that  this  equipment 


ic  Master  can  usually  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  days  in  our  New 
York  City  training  center  or  on- 
the-job  in  your  plant. 

The  Berkey  Graphic  Master 
does  Halftones,  Duotones,  Ve- 
loxes.  Mezzotints,  Color  Dup¬ 
ing  and  Photo  Composing.  Cne 
piece  of  equipment  that  can  vir¬ 
tually  handle  any  assignment  in 
the  camera  department- color 
or  black  and  white. 


would  cost  a  fortune.  But  it 
doesn’t.  A  complete  system 
starts  as  low  as  $13,745.  The 
most  expensive  is  $16,995,  and 
that  includes  the  training  course 
in  New  York  at  no  extra  cost.  We 
can  prove  the  Graphic  Master 
will  pay  for  itself  oftentimes  in  as 
little  as  six  months. 


For  complete  information  see  your  Berkey  Technical  Dealer  or  call  or  write  us. 


Borkcy  lGChniC3l  25-15  50th  street,  WoodsiPe,  N  Y  11377  •  (212)  721-5555 
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Lighter  newsprint — a  ‘Necessary  Evil’? 

Report  from  an  IFRA  Symposium 


At  the  end  of  January  1975  an  IFRA 
Symposium  was  held  in  Copenhagen 
with  over  100  participants,  where  news¬ 
paper  people  and  representatives  of  the 
paper  mills  discussed  the  many  aspects 
of  the  reduction  in  basis  weight  of 
newsprint. 

The  Symposium  left  the  impression 
that  the  basis  weight  of  a  standard 
newsprint  on  a  world  basis  could  well 
fall  to  27.6  lbs  from  the  present  30.0 
lbs  and  many  of  the  speakers  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  basis  weight 
of  27.6  lbs  was  not  the  end  of  the 
route — even  though  a  speaker  from  the 
Scandinavian  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ers  emphasized  his  conviction  that  many 
manufacturers  would  run  into  diffi¬ 
culties  related  to  production  if  the 
standard  basis  weight  was  lower  than 

27.6  lbs. 

During  the  Symposium  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  were  criticized  because 
their  reduction  of  the  basis  weight  had 
caused  problems  for  the  newspapers 
in  production,  with  advertisers  and 
with  readers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Symposium, 
Bartil  Dalin,  Dagens  Nyheter,  Sweden, 
concluded  the  two-day  discussions  by 
pointing  out  to  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  that  what  was  good  for  the 
paper  mills  was  not  necessarily  also 
good  for  the  newspapers. 

It  was  remarkable  to  hear  how  the 
representatives  of  the  Scandinavian, 
the  Canadian  and  the  German  news¬ 
print  manufacturers,  respectively,  had 
different  views  regarding  the  reasons 
for  and  the  necessity  of  changing  to  a 
lower  basis  weight  for  newsprint. 

Olof  G.  Lundqvist,  Stora  Koppar- 
berg,  Sweden,  related  that  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  there  was  a  very  tight  supply- 
demand  position,  and  that,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Sweden  is  now  taking  more  out 
of  the  forests  than  what  is  growing. 
The  Swedish  State  Forest  Agency  has 
already  announced  that  the  production 
of  timber  and  pulp  wood  from  the  state- 
owned  forests  wdll  be  decreased  by  1 
percent  per  annum  for  the  next  5-year 
planning  period. 

This  has  naturally  led  to  consider¬ 
able  increases  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood  during  the  last  year.  Further¬ 
more  the  oil  crisis  in  1974  had  given 
ri.se  to  significant  increases  in  the  price 
of  all  forms  of  energy.  These  factors 
were  the  main  reason  for  the  new's- 
print  manufacturers’  decision  to  re¬ 
duce  the  basis  weight. 

Rediirtinn  by  Caiiafliatis 

Mr.  Jules  Soucy,  Consolidated- 
Bathurst,  Canada,  explained  w’hy  it 
had  been  necessary  for  Canadians  to 
reduce  the  basis  w’eight  of  newsprint. 


It  had  been  done  to  meet  present  de¬ 
mands  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  fulfill 
Canadian  orders  in  the  period  1975- 
1980 — among  other  things  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell’s  calcula¬ 
tions  for  ANPA  of  USA’s  newsprint 
consumption  up  until  1980: 

1)  Economic  constraints  will  force 
the  industry  to  speed  up  existing  paper 
machines  to  produce  light  weight  news¬ 
print  from  existing  pulping  capacity 
to  meet  demand, 

2)  Worldwide  economic  changes  in 
the  supply  and  cost  of  energy,  wood 
and  chemical  products  may  force  the 
producers  to  develop  a  “new  sheet’’  of 
newsprint,  and 

3)  Close  cooperation  will  be  required 
between  the  newsprint  producers  and 
the  publishers  to  meet  the  challenges 
facing  both  groups. 

In  addition  Jules  Soucy  mentioned 
that  Canada  did  not  have  the  same 
lack  of  pulp  wood  as  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  that  it  would  naturally 
take  years  to  make  the  resources  avail¬ 
able. 

In  contrast  to  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Canadians,  Dr.  A.  G.  Weidhaas, 
Haindl  Papier,  Germany,  said  that  the 
German  newsprint  industry  had  not 
been — and  were  not  now — particularly 
interested  in  reducing  the  basis  weight 
of  newsprint.  One  could,  for  example, 
limit  the  consumption  of  fibre  by  add¬ 
ing  filler  to  the  pulp:  thus  they  used 
less  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  a  32 
lbs  newsprint  than  the  Scandinavians 
for  the  production  of  a  27.6  lbs  news¬ 
print  today.  In  addition  there  were 
production  difficulties  with  the  lighter 
weight  newsprint,  which  reduced  the 
efficiency  of  the  newsprint  machines. 
In  German  opinion,  the  Scandinavians 
and  the  Canadians  should  maintain  the 
basis  weight  of  32  lbs  and  use  filler. 

In  the  following  discussion  it  was  em¬ 
phasized  that  there  were  customs  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  the  use  of  fillers.  Both 
the  EEC  and  the  USA  customs  regula¬ 
tions  fix  limits  for  the  loading  of  news¬ 
print.  In  addition,  a  correspondingly 
cheap  quality  filler,  as  used  in  Ger¬ 
many,  was  not  available  in  Canada  and 
the  USA. 

Mr.  John  Kavanaugh,  Times  News¬ 
papers,  England,  related  that  his  group 
of  new'spapers  had  used  lighter  weight 
newsprint  for  many  years  wdth  good 
experience.  .4mong  other  things  he 
maintained  that  there  were  few'er  web 
breaks  during  printing  with  lighter 
weight  newsprint  than  with  32  lbs 
newsprint;  in  the  following  discussion 
it  appeared  that  this  is  perhaps  due 
to  better  and  cleaner  cutting  at  the 
paper  mill  of  lighter  weight  newsprint 


than  of  the  earlier  standard  newsprint. 
Further  the  pulp  was  better  cleaned, 
and  manufacturing  carried  out  with 
more  care. 

Fe>ver  w«‘b  breaks 

Mr.  Hugh  Davidson,  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  England,  told  of  on-line  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  blackness  of  the  print. 
Mr.  Gerald  Sapey,  Tribune  de  Geneve, 
Switzerland,  related  that — mainly  to 
save  distribution  expenses — they  had 
already  in  1971,  w’hen  printing  in  let¬ 
terpress,  made  the  change  from  32  to 

27.6  lbs  newsprint  with  an  alteration 
of  the  format  to  tabloid.  In  1972  the 
method  of  printing  had  been  altered  to 
four-color  w'eb  offset  and  at  the  same 
time  they  had  reduced  the  newsprint  to 

24.6  lbs.  Savings  had  amounted  to  half 
a  million  Swiss  francs  per  annum,  and 
the  thinner  paper  had  given  few’er  web 
breaks. 

Although  there  had,  in  the  main,  been 
agreement  between  speakers  up  to  this 
point  on  satisfactory  runability  of  the 
thinner  newsprint,  misgivings  were 
voiced  from  several  sides  regarding 
impairment  of  the  printability.  Among 
these.  Dr.  G.  Haefeker,  Axel  Springer, 
Germany,  felt  it  was  unfortunate  that 
the  surface  of  the  newsprint  was  im¬ 
paired  through  a  basis  weight  reduc¬ 
tion.  If  the  newsprint  manufacturers 
could  avoid  this,  then  one  could  evade 
the  trying  intensification  of  print- 
through  and  achieve  a  more  uniform 
result  of  printing. 

Dr.  Simo  Karttunen,  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Centre,  Finland,  referred  to  an 
investigation  of  lighter  weight  news¬ 
print  undertaken  by  NATS  (the  tech¬ 
nical  collaboration  board  of  the  Nordic 
newspapers) : 

1)  Lighter  weight  newsprint  had  a 
poorer  tensile  strength,  but  a  greater 
elongation  than  32  lbs  paper;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  tear  resistance 
was  similar  for  the  two  newsprints. 

2)  In  Scandinavia,  where  Sweden 
and  Finland  have  national  coverage  of 
break  statistics,  it  appears  that  the 
frequency  of  web  breaks  for  lighter 
newsprint  is  not  greater  than  for  the 
earlier  standard  newsprint. 

3)  The  printing  opacity  of  lighter 
weight  newsprint  is  lower  and  the 
roughness  poorer  than  in  the  case  of 
32  lbs  new’sprint,  but  print-through  and 
even-printing  can  be  kept  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  level  with  lighter  weight  news¬ 
print. 

4)  The  rub-off  tendency  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  basis  w’eight  of  the  news¬ 
print,  for  which  reason  newspapers 
printed  on  lighter  weight  newsprint 
can  be  kept  just  as  clean  as  those 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Taft  narrows 
web  widths 
at  11  papers 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

There  are  many  variables  in  chang¬ 
ing  newspaper  press  configurations  to 
accommodate  55  or  56-inch  newsprint 
rolls  and  the  necessary  narrower 
webs. 

Coupled  with  the  fact  that  no  two 
presses  are  alike,  Taft  Contracting 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  has  been 
working  engineers  overtime,  with  11 
jobs  completed,  mostly  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country.  Of  these,  three 
have  been  finished  and  in  operation  in 
the  east  and  one  in  the  midwest. 

The  work  has  been  in  the  charge  of 
Jib  Price,  former  production  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  manager  of 
Taft’s  graphic  arts  division. 

Most  important  part  of  the  change¬ 
over  is  the  engineering  on  folders  and 
cylinders  and  to  bring  this  and  other 
work  to  precise  completion  it  was  nec- 
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essary  to  train  18  supervisors  in  the 
necessary  skills. 

Some  newspaper  plants  are  able  to 
manufacture  their  owm  supplies  and 
parts  for  the  change,  while  Taft  mod¬ 
ifies  exi.sting  parts  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

When  the  various  press  parts  are  in- 
.stalled  and  the  engineering  on  folders 
and  cylinders  is  complete  the  actual 
conversion  for  running  with  narrower 
rolls  can  lie  placed  in  operation  over 
a  weekend,  according  to  Bud  Pollock, 
vicepresident  of  the  graphic  arts  divi¬ 
sion. 

Much  depends,  so  far  as  length  of 
conversion  time  is  concerned,  on 
whether  the  paper  is  using  direct  print¬ 
ing  and  saddles  or  is  engaged  in  the 
stereotyping  proce.ss.  Whether  the 
press  has  tension  lockup  or  compres¬ 
sion  lockup  also  makes  a  difference. 
Type  of  folder  (8-2  or  2-1)  is  another 
factor  in  the  conversion. 

Pollock  e.stimated  that  average  page 
size  widths  would  be  about  one  inch, 
with  the  maximum  1%  inches  when 
conversion  is  made.  He  said  that  some 
papers  Taft  has  worked  on  have  gone 
to  the  56-inch  web  width.  Dropping  to 
55  inches  later  does  not  pose  any  prob¬ 
lems.  The  difference  between  55  and  56- 
inch  widths  means  a  variable  of  one- 
quarter  inch  per  page. 

Cost  of  conversion  will  vary  depend¬ 
ing  upon  press  configuration  and  vin¬ 
tage — from  $25,000  minimum.  Labor 
constitutes  the  major  cost. 

In  addition  to  completions,  Taft  is 
making  20  surveys  of  newspapers  con¬ 
sidering  narrower  webs. 

Pointing  out  that  the  major  change, 
which  can  be  accomplished  on  a  week¬ 
end,  is  on  the  folder.  Pollock  explained 
that  an  alteration  to  the  formers  will 
require  that  the  centerline  of  the 
former  will  be  moved  to  the  center  of 
the  press  by  one-quarter  of  the  web 
w'idth  change.  The  former  plate  will 
have  to  be  cut  dowm  to  accomplish  the 
change.  On  Letter  model  folders,  the 
alteration  may  not  be  necessary. 
Former  brackets  must  be  inspected  to 
assure  clearance  for  the  change. 

As  for  the  roller  top  of  the  former, 
the  one-quarter  page  slitter  pulleys 
have  to  be  altered  by  one-quarter  of 
the  web  width  change  and  relocated 
toward  the  center  of  the  press.  With 
nipping  rollers,  the  split  pulley  is  mod¬ 
ified  in  width  by  one-quarter  of  the 
web  width  change,  and  the  bearers 
moved  in  accordingly. 

The  end  pin  on  the  folding  cylinder 
is  removed  if  too  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  sheet.  In  tests  the  end  pin  can  be 
1  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  sheet.  If 
new  pin  holes  are  required,  a  clearance 
groove  must  be  cut  in  the  knife  box. 
Skip  slitter:  If  on  former,  the  keyway 
in  the  propeller  and  the  slitter  shaft 
must  be  elongated  and  the  skip  slitter 
moved  toward  the  center  line  of  the 
press  one-quarter  of  the  web  width 
change  and  relocated  toward  the  center 
of  the  press.  Reel  stops  in  the  shaft 
must  be  relocated  for  the  new  news¬ 
paper  i*oll  width. 
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Where  there  is  underside  or  tension 
lockup,  finger  or  clip  blocks  have  to  be 
repositioned,  altering  spacer  blocks,  and 
adding  fill-in  pieces,  on  new  spacer 
blocks. 

Ink  fountains  (Goss)  or  ink  rails 
(Hoe)  ;  The  press  was  originally  set 
up  for  column  control  for  a  particular 
jiage  size  and  reduction  of  web  will 
only  affect  outside  keys  (Goss),  or  end 
column  pump  (Hoe). 

On  compression  lockup  (clips)  the 
center  ring  must  be  checked.  If  wide 
it  can  be  cut  down  approximately  one- 
eighth  inch  on  each  side  to  narrow  the 
gutter. 

Space  blocks  can  be  cut  down  in  or¬ 
der  to  move  clips  in.  If  screws  are  not 
long  enough  they  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  The  slot  for  clip  and  screw  also 
needs  checking. 

If  stereo  plates  are  to  be  used  the 
casting  1k)x  will  need  altering  to  assure 
a  heavy  rib  is  on  the  end  of  the  plate. 
If  saddles  are  used,  this  precludes  any 
change  in  stereo  equipment. 

It  is  aLso  possible  with  use  of  the 
new  direct  or  plastic  plate  that  now 
cylinders  would  be  preferred.  If  this  is 
done,  new  micro  form  roller  sockets  are 
required. 

Pollock  stressed  that  the  big  time 
saver  in  such  conversions  is  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  engineering  and  evaluation  of 
what  needs  doing. 

That  is  why  a  lot  of  conversion  work 
can  be  done  after  the  press  has  been 
shut  down,  with  the  exception  of  the 
weekend  time  element  necessary  for 
work  on  the  folder. 

Publishers  who  have  decided  to  trim 
to  nari'ower  widths  anticipate  savings 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  news¬ 
print  costs  without  altering  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  product.  Pollock 
said. 

• 

Hendrix  announces 
new  front-end  system 

Hendrix  Electronics  has  developed  a 
Text  Publishing  System,  Model  6400, 
designed  for  the  small  city  and  subur¬ 
ban  sized  newspapers. 

The  6400  system  has  a  2.4  million 
character  disc  storage  unit  and  can  be 
used  for  newsroom  and  classified  ad 
departments. 

The  new  system  will  support  up  to  8 
Hendrix  VDTs  and  can  handle  up  to 
four  low-speed  or  one  of  the  new  high 
speed  wires.  Both  editorial  and  classi¬ 
fied  text  entry  can  be  handled  simul¬ 
taneously. 

An  option  feature  is  available  for 
full  data  back-up  via  disc  storage  for 
all  copy  put  into  the  system.  The 
system  will  permit  on/line  OCR  infor¬ 
mation. 

• 

New  perforator  system 

A  high-speed  tape  perforator  sys¬ 
tem,  which  incorporates  a  new  mech¬ 
anism  design,  has  been  announced  by 
Remex,  Ex-Cell-0  corporation. 
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3  ways  to  lower  platemaking  costs  with 
Pyrofax  System  News  “30” 


Now  you  can  automatically 
produce  single  or  double-page 
plates  directly  from  full  page 
paste-ups.  And  lower  your  costs 
while  you’re  at  it! 

How?  With  Pyrofax  System* 
News  ‘30’  for  offset  newspapers. 
Here  are  the  three  cost-savings 
ways: 

1.  It  speeds  up  platemaking. 

You  can  go  from  paste-up  to 
plate  in  only  70  seconds  per 
page  with  two  units:  The  News 
‘30’  Imager  and  the  News  ‘30’ 
Fuser  manned  simultaneously. 
This  allows  for  greater  plate 
production  per  man  hour, 
minimal  manpower  requirements 
and  later  deadlines  for 
fresher  news. 


2.  It  reduces  material  costs  per 
page.  In  fact,  often  substantially 
lower  than  conventional  methods 
of  film.  Plate  life  is  excellent, 
well  in  excess  of  the  impressions 
needed  for  most  newspapers. 
This  unusually  tough,  Pyrofax 
image  can  allow  use  of  more 
economical  plates  and  add  extra 
savings  by  reducing  plate 
makeovers  due  to  platewear. 

An  optional  anamorphic  lens 
also  provides  newsprint  savings. 

3.  It  lowers  capital  equipment 
investments.  Pyrofax  System 
News  ‘30’  reduces  or  eliminates 
the  need  for  sophisticated 
camera,  transports,  film 
processors,  plate  coaters,  plate 
processors  and  plate  exposure 
units  for  most  newspaper 


production.  The  Pyrofax  image 
is  as  easily  fused  to  paper  as  it 
is  to  metal.  These  proofs  can  be 
1 :1,  reduced  to  85%  or  enlarged 
to  115%  of  the  original  when 
resizing  is  required. 

Pyrofax  System  News  ‘30’  is  an 
economical,  ecologically  clean 
and  saves  time  and  space  for 
black  and  white,  spot  and 
process  color  printing. 

For  more  facts,  contact  your 
Burgess  Newspaper 
representative  or  write  to: 
Burgess  Newspaper  Products, 
P.O.  Box  7690,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55119. 
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Computer  graphic  VDT 
for  page  assembly 


Tektronix  Inc.,  of  Beaverton,  Oregon, 
ha.s  announced  a  computer  graphics 
terminal  that  may  be  used  in  page  as¬ 
sembly  and  display  advertising  compo¬ 
sition. 

The  system  is  currently  being  offered 
to  original  equipment  manufacturers 
(OEM)  and  does  not  have  software 
available  at  this  time  to  perform  the 
functions  indicated. 

For  those  newspaper  technologists 
who  may  he  interested  and  those  news¬ 
papers  willing  to  examine  this  ap¬ 
proach  the  following  information  on 
the  system  is  delineated.  Price  of  the 
system  is  listed  at  less  than  $24,000. 

U.se  of  the  interactive  graphics  ter¬ 
minal  in  display  ad  composition  and 
page  assembly  is  expected  to  yield 
the.se  benefits: 

•  Enhanced  editor  control  over  final 
appearance  of  page  layout. 

•  Increa.sed  speed  of  throughput  by 
reducing  possibility  of  composing  room 
errors. 

•  Greater  utilization  of  equipment  in 
the  production  process  flow,  such  as, 
full  page  phototypesetters  and  laser 
plate-makers. 

Utilizing  the  Tektronix  4014  for  page 
assembly  begins  with  displaying  a 
“dummy”  sheet  on  the  terminal’s 
.screen.  The  full  page  is  displayed  in  a 
proportionately-reduced  .scale.  To  one 
side  of  the  display  would  be  a  budget 
of  stories  and  the  ads  and  pictures 
planned  for  the  page.  The  length  of 
each  story  and  the  size  of  each  ad  and 
photo  would  be  shown  in  the  budget. 

Optimizing  page  layout 

The  operator  would  assign  ad  loca¬ 
tions  on  the  page,  represented  by  rec¬ 
tangles  in  accordance  with  the  size  of 
the  ads.  The  ads  would  be  placed  first 
and  then  the  news  hole  would  he  filled. 
The  operator  could  interact  with  the 
display  to  optimize  the  layout  of  each 
page. 

Headlines  would  be  designated  for 
the  stories  to  assure  proper  emphasis 
and  a  good  fit.  Once  the  page  was 
completed,  using  rectangles  and  lines 
to  represent  the  text,  pictures  and  dis¬ 
play  ads,  the  whole  page  could  then  be 
transmitted  to  a  full  page  phototype¬ 
setter  for  typesetting  or  to  laser  scan¬ 
ners  for  plate-making.  Composing  by 
hand  would  be  required  only  for  art¬ 
work. 

In  display  ad  composition,  the  oper¬ 
ator  assigns  a  portion  of  the  terminal’s 
screen  to  a  rectangle  that  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  ad  size.  A  “menu”  of  text 
items  is  displayed  in  the  other  portion 
of  the  screen.  The  operator  selects  the 
text  portion  to  be  positioned  in  the  ad, 
indicates  font  and  type  size  and  picks  a 
.starting  point  for  that  line  of  text.  The 
screen  would  then  show  what  space  the 
text  would  occupy  if  it  were  phototype- 
set  in  that  size  and  font.  .411  text,  in 


designated  sizes,  would  be  assigned  in 
this  fashion.  If  corrections  were  neces- 
.sary,  the  display  could  be  quickly  re¬ 
drawn. 

When  all  positioning  is  completed, 
the  composite  portions  of  the  display 
ad  could  be  assembled  and  sent  as  one 
piece  to  a  phototypesetter.  This  system 
eliminates  composition  by  hand  e.xcept 
for  artwork. 

The  4014  terminal  uses  a  direct  view 
storage  cathode  ray  tube  (DVST)  for 
display.  The  display  technology  is  bi¬ 
stable;  that  is,  a  point  on  the  screen  is 
written  above  an  energy  threshold  to 
be  stored  and  viewable.  Any  weaker 
signal  is  not  stored,  but  will  still  be 
visible  for  a  short  time  as  the  writing 
beam  passes  through  that  point. 

IVon-rcfrcshed  graphics 

Storage  graphics  is  non-refreshed, 
which  moans  that  a  .screen  can  be  filled 
with  information  and  will  require  no 
action  from  a  computer  or  any  local 
memory  to  maintain  that  image  once 
it’s  been  displayed. 

When  connected  to  the  proper  mini¬ 
computer  (transmitting  data  at  about 
lOOK  bits/second),  the  4014  can  gene¬ 
rate  the  vectors  depicting  a  blocked 
page  layout,  along  with  linos  indicating 
text  position,  in  le.ss  than  five  .seconds. 
.4t  9600  bps,  a  more  commonly-used 


data  transmission  rate,  the  time  would 
still  be  under  one  minute.  Example:  a 
PDP  11 /.35  with  DEC  KLll  interface 
can  transfer  information  at  154K  bits/ 
second,  which  is  above  the  speed  re¬ 
quired  for  full  utilization  of  the  di.s- 
play. 

The  4014  terminal  display  measures 
19  inches  diagonally  or  15  inches  wide 
by  11  inches  high.  Standard  addressa¬ 
bility  is  1024  X  780  points.  Four  char¬ 
acter  sizes  are  available  in  the  stand- 
ai'd  model,  ranging  from  74  characters 
per  line  with  35  lines  to  a  line-printer¬ 
like  133  characters  with  64  lines  (all 
character  sizes  are  7x9  dot  matrix). 
Optionally  the  4014  can  have  4096  x 
3120  point  addressability.  Five  vector 
formats,  point  and  incremental  plot  and 
other  features  are  also  available  as 
parts  of  the  “enhanced  graphics 
module”  option. 

High  infornialion  density 

Significant  features  of  this  large- 
screen  terminal  include  high  informa¬ 
tion  density  and  fast  writing  speed. 
The  4014  can  display  over  8,000  char¬ 
acters  or  can  address  over  12  million 
points  for  high  resolution  graphics. 
The  writing  .speed  of  this  terminal  is 
5,000  inches  of  vectors  or  1,000  to  4,- 
000  characters  per  second,  depending 
on  operating  mode. 

The  user  will  require  hard  copy  cap¬ 
ability,  graphics  input,  and  local  stor¬ 
age.  .\lso  available  for  use  with  the 
4014  terminal  are  a  graphic  joy.stick, 
program  function  keyboard,  and  paper 
tape  reader/perforator. 


Telctronix  page  layout  system  showing  trom  left,  a  4631  hard  copy  unit,  a  4921  flexible 
disc  memory  (floppy),  a  4014-1  graphic  computer  terminal,  and  the  4954  graphic  tablet. 


New  software  option 

Delta  Data  Systems  has  introduced 
eight  new  features  for  text  editing  ap¬ 
plications  as  options  on  some  of  the 
Delta  5000  series  video  display  ter¬ 
minals. 

Some  of  the  new  features  are  word 
move  or  delete,  sentence  move  or  de¬ 
lete,  paragraph  move  or  delete,  ragged 
right  justify  and  automatic  word  wrap 
around.  Text  editing  software  option 
with  memory  is  priced  at  3,000  dollars. 


Dow  Jones  to  install 
pre-press  system 

Dow  Jones  has  purchased  a  pre-press 
Logigraphic  System  from  Logicon 'In¬ 
tercomp.  The  system  will  be  installed 
at  the  Chicopee,  Mass.,  plant  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

The  system  will  have  several  Logicon 
VDTs  to  perform  text  storage,  retrie¬ 
val,  and  correction  functions  relating  to 
business  and  financial  news. 
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NEW  Saxmayer  systems  f' 
automate  your  ‘11 

mailroom  with  i  : 

surprising  econom^^'^g 


MODEL  S-2420 
AUTOMATIC  TWINE  TVER 

meets  output  of  high  speed 
presses  and  inserting  machines. 


BOTTOM  WRAP 

—available  for  your 
Saxmayer  System. 


SIDE  WORK  TABLE 
AND  INSERT  TABLES 

custom  built  to  meet  your 
mailroom  requirements. 


NEW  BUNDLE  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 


a  fresh  approach  for  efficient  bundle 
handling  at  less  cost  than  a  roller  top  conveyor. 
Chain  top  design  runs  on  nylon  track.  Safer  — 
eliminates  pinch  points.  Quieter.  Smoother  transition 
to  adjacent  equipment.  Gentle  handling  permits 
"holding  action”  without  tearing  bundles  or 
stopping  conveyor.  Available  in  any  length. 


We  specialize  in  custom 


Model  S-2400  TANDEM 

cross  ties  for  heavy 
inserts,  maximum 
security. 


design  service 

Now  you  can  automate  your  mailroom  from 
press  to  shipping  dock  —  with  a  new 
Saxmayer  bundling  system  that  saves  V2  the 
cost  of  other  equipment.  This  includes 
custom  design  and  supervised  installation. 
We  will  plan  your  mailroom  layout  and 
recommend  components  —  even  for  auto¬ 
mated  handling  on  insert  days.  Our  new 
Chain  Top  Conveyor  and  S-2400  Series 
automatics  combine  to  do  a  great  job  for 
your  mailroom.  Call  or  write  to  discuss  your 
needs  without  obligation.  A  Saxmayer 
Specialist  will  give  you  full  details. 


•  New  Tenslo-Matic  Control  compresses  bundles  with  over  one  ton  of 
pressure  for  greater  bundle  security.  •  Feeder  car  mounted  on  lifetime 
linear  ball  bearings.  •  Central  lubrication  to  main  points.  •  Heavy  duty 
structural  steel  frame.  •  Push-button  control  console.  •  All  this  plus 
the  safety,  economy  and  ecology  advantages  of  twine! 


See  this  system 
in  operation 
at  AN  PA  Show, 
June  15-19, 1975 
in  Houston.  Booth  729 


SAXMAYER  TYERS  ARE  AVAIUBLE  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  SAXMAYER  REPRESENTATIVE  OR  MAILROOM  ARCHITECT. 


AXMAYER 


NATIONAL  BUNDLE  TVER  C0./318  W.  Adrian  St. 
P.O.  Box  10,  Blissfield,  Mich.  49228,  U.S.A. 
Phone:  517/486-2164 


SERVING  NEWSPAPERS  OVER  60  YEARS 


conveyor  leading  into  the  main  hopper 
of  each  of  the  three  inserting  lines. 

The  220  system  is  designed  to  permit 
direct  movement  of  the  stream  to  the 
stackers  by  either  going  through  the 
inserting  lines  on  non-insert  days  or 
going  direct  to  a  Ferag  compensating 
counter  stacker  located  at  the  end  of 
the  infeed  unit  at  the  over-flow  area. 

The  main  section  hopper  of  each  of 
the  three  inserting  lines  is  equipped 
with  a  minimum  and  maximum  limit 
switch.  When  the  pile  height  in  the 
hopper  drops  to  a  set  minimum,  a  sig¬ 
nal  is  activated  which  opens  the  gate 
of  the  220  infeed  distributor  system  to 
accept  more  sections. 

If  one  of  the  inserting  line  hoppers 
is  filled  to  maximum  capacity,  the 
gate  of  the  automatic  infeed  distribu¬ 
tion  system  automatically  closes  and 
the  storage  belt  leading  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  inserting  line  is  automatically 
stopped. 

Hopper  control 

When  the  minimum  on  that  insert¬ 
ing  tine  hopper  is  reached  again,  the 
papers  in  the  storage  belt  automatic¬ 
ally  start  moving  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  hopper;  simultaneously,  the  gate 
of  the  infeed  distributor  system  opens. 

A  by-pass  mode  can  be  selected  to 
have  papers  directed  to  the  over-flow 
area  should  a  problem  develop  with 
anv  one  of  the  inserting  lines. 

In  the  Morristown  configuration  pa¬ 
pers  can  then  be  sent  via  the  regular 
conveyor  system  from  the  overflow  area 
back  to  any  of  the  inserting  lines.  The 
papers  are  then  hand-fed  into  the 
hopper. 

The  Daily  Record  design  has  three 
inserting  lines  with  two  of  the  lines 
having  three  inserting  feeders  and  one 
line  having  four  inserting  feeders.  Each 
inserting  line  has  a  Muller  compensat¬ 
ing  counter  stacker  Model  231  inter¬ 
faced  with  the  three  inserting  lines. 

The  inserting  lines  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  area  of  12  to  14  thousand 
in.serts  per  hour.  Experience  at  the 
Morristown  paper  has  shown  that  when 
inserting,  the  units  operate  efficiently 
when  using  either  vacuum  or  the 
sword  to  open  up  the  paper. 

From  the  counter  stackers  in  the  loop 
configuration  the  bundles  are  routed  to 
the  Signode  tying  machine  positioned 
at  the  entrance  to  the  loading  dock. 

Frank  Wentworth,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  said  that  the  system  did 
a  superior  job  and  he  was  pleased 
with  the  performance  of  the  system. 


Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record  mailroom  with  over-head  Muller-Martini  infeed  system 
and  three  inserting  lines  with  compensating  counter  stackers. 


Daily  installs  on/line 

infeed  insert  system 


zeiger,  a  230,000  circulation  daily,  has 
been  operating  the  220  system  at  press 
speeds. 

The  configuration  of  the  Muller-Mar¬ 
tini  infeed  and  inserting  system  at 
Morri.stown  is  as  follows. 

A  Ferag  system  takes  newspapers 
from  the  pick-up  station  located  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  press  (Goss  Metro),  and 
transports  the  papers  to  the  Ferag  de¬ 
livery  station  which  is  interfaced  with 
the  over-head  automatic  infeed  (220) 
system.  The  suspended  system  has  four 
gates  which  permit  access  to  three 
Model  227  Muller  inserting  lines. 

The  infeed  system  automatically  dis¬ 
tributes  the  continuous  stream  of  pa¬ 
pers  into  the  three  modular  designed 
inserting  lines. 

Shingle  runirol 

Before  the  shingle  is  separated  into 
sections  and  distributed  to  the  three 
inserting  units,  the  papers  pass 
through  2  squeeze  rollers.  An  electronic 
device  counts  the  papers  according  to 
a  pre-set  count,  the  papers  are  then 
centered  and  spaced  into  shingle  sec¬ 
tions.  The  sections  are  automatically 
diverted  over  swatches  into  a  storage 


Over  the  past  ten  years  newspaper 
executives  have  been  monitoring  the 
growing  number  of  inserts  in  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers. 

An  analysis  of  this  marketing  trend 
indicates  continued  use  of  inserts  with 
increasing  pressure  by  advertisers  for 
placement  of  inserts  in  any  weekday 
issue.  There  is  not  only  a  noted  re¬ 
luctance  on  the  part  of  advertisers  to 
have  extensive  multiple  inserts  in  one 
issue  but  also  a  growing  concern  by 
newspaper  executives  as  to  the  capa¬ 
bility  and  advisability  of  putting  mul¬ 
tiple  inserts  into  Sunday  or  particular 
weekday  issues. 

Executives  at  the  Morristown 
(N.J.)  Daily  Record,  a  48,000  circula¬ 
tion  evening  paper  (47,000  on  Sun¬ 
day),  installed  last  year  an  on/line 
system  for  inserting  preprints. 

Infeed  system 

The  Muller-Martini  system,  incor¬ 
porating  the  Model  220  in-line  stufFer 
infeed  unit,  is  the  first  new'spaper  in¬ 
stallation  of  this  particular  system  in 
the  United  States.  Two  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.S.  are  presently  installing 
the  over-head  infeed  system. 

In  Zurich,  Switzerland  the  Tages-An- 


William  Ginsberg  Associates  ENGINEE 

DESIGNERS  •  CONSULTANTS 


New  council  member 

William  H.  Brady,  Jr.,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  W.  H.  Brady 
Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wise.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  membership  of  the  National 
News  Council,  national  media  watchdog 
organization. 

Brady,  whose  company  produces  ad¬ 
hesives  and  coatings  in  the  U.S.,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe,  will  serve  on  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  grievance  committee. 
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A  complete  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over  50  years 


•  Long  range  planning 

•  New  buildings 

•  Alterations  and  additions 


•  Departmental  studies 

•  Process  equipment  studies 

•  Materials  handling  layouts 
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Lighter  newsprint 

(Continued  from  pufte  25) 


printpd  on  the  32  lbs  newsprint  when 
usinp  mechanized  distribution  equip¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  J.  Weidemiiller,  Iloltzmann,  Ger¬ 
many,  talked  of  the  relation  between 
basis  weight  and  print-through  in  a 
heavy-loaded  newsprint,  and  Dr.  Lars 
0.  I.arsson,  Swedish  Newsprint  Re¬ 
search  Centre,  Sweden,  reported  on  an 
investigation  involving  37  black  print¬ 
ing  inks  for  letterpress  printing,  which 
had  been  used  at  different  European 
newspaper  printing  works.  The  print¬ 
ing  houses  required  an  ink  that  mini¬ 
mized  print-through,  set-off  and  ruh- 
off :  a  requirement  that  gives  rise  to 
production  difficulties  for  the  ink  manu¬ 
facturers  since  these  properties  are 
mutually  conflicting.  Thus  a  compro¬ 
mise  had  to  be  reached  where  most 
weight  was  laid  on  one  or  two  of  the 
properties  of  most  interest  to  the  print¬ 
ing  houses  in  question. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  none  of 
the  37  inks  were  satisfactory  in  all 
respects. 


I'se  of  2  t.ft  III.  paper 

Mr.  Matti  Kuusela,  the  newspaper 
Aajnulehfi,  Finland,  reported  on  this 
newspaper’s  experience  with  u.se  of 
lighter  weight  paper  in  mixed  printing 
with  stereo  and  Letterflex  plates  on  the 
same  cylinder.  There  had  been  no  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  printahility  or  the  run- 
ability — not  either  with  the  use  of  24.6 
Ihs  paper.  The  same  had  been  experi¬ 
enced  by  a  newspaper  in  France,  among 
others. 

The  last  afternoon  was  reserved  for 
a  panel  discussion  with  representatives 
of  the  newsprint,  printing  press  and 
printing  ink  industries  as  well  as  the 
daily  newspapers. 

The  newsprint  manufacturers  empha¬ 
sized  that  they  felt  a  basis  weight  re¬ 
duction  to  27.6  lbs  would  not  give  any 
appreciable  impairment  of  runahility 
or  printahility,  even  though  it  was  to 
be  admitted  that  as  yet  neither  the 
paper  mills  nor  the  consumers  had 
sufficient  experience. 

The  newsprint  manufacturers  dis¬ 
claimed  any  profit  on  the  basis  weight 
reduction — it  was  a  simple  necessity  if 
the  newspapers  were  to  be  ensured 
sufficient  newsprint. 

The  printing  press  manufacturers  did 
not  feel  that  a  lighter  weight  news¬ 
print  of  27.6  lbs  would  give  problems 
on  the  present  letterpress  rotaries,  but 
it  was  pointed  out  that  infeeding  sys¬ 
tems  should  be  acquired  for  web  offset 
rotaries,  so  that  the  tension  in  the  web 
could  be  kept  at  a  suitable  level. 

Representatives  of  the  printing  ink 
industry  maintained  that  it  is  possible 
today  to  manufacture  a  letterpress 
news  ink  that  can  reduce  print-through 
somewhat,  but  that  such  an  ink  would 
cost  double  as  much  as  the  black  letter- 
press  news  inks  currently  used. 


A.  lengthy  discussion  took  place  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  different 
newspapers  relating  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  lighter  news¬ 
print.  Some  newspapers — namely  the 
smaller  ones — considered  the  lighter 
newsprint  to  he  an  advantage,  and  also 
a  single  larger  letterpress  printing 
house,  that  of  the  Financial  Timefi,  had 
a  positive  attitude  towards  the  lighter 
weight  newsprint. 

On  the  contrary,  representatives  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph.  Northcliffe  News¬ 
papers,  and  the  IPC  Group  asserted 
that  the  thinner  newsprint  gave  poorer 
runahility  and  printahility. 

Tt  was  necessary  also  to  include  the 
editing  and  marketing  staff  in  discus¬ 
sions,  since  both  these  groups  had  many 
misgivings  about  the  impairment  of  the 
appearance  of  the  newspapers  that  the 
reduction  in  basis  weight  would  doubt- 
le.ss  imply.  Should  the  situation  arise 
that  these  staff  groups  had  to  restrict 
advertisers  and  lay-out  staff  in  their 
choice  of  original  material  because  of 
the  thinner  newsprint,  then  it  could  be 
mortally  dangerous  for  the  newspapers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Symposium, 
Biirtil  Dalin,  concluded  the  gathering 
by  maintaining  that  the  Symposium  had 
been  chiefiy  addressed  to  the  technical 
staff  of  newspapers,  and  that  editorial 
opinion  and  advertising  aspects — how¬ 
ever  important  these  otherwise  were — 
had  been  left  out  of  the  debate  on  this 
occasion. 

He  further  underlined  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  evaluations  put  foiavard  by  local 


and  national  newspapers  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  change 
to  lighter  weight  newsprint. 


Inserter  revision 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery  has  revised 
the  folder  on  the  .\d-.\-Card  Inserting 
.-Vttachment  for  Hi-speod  web  presses. 

The  new  design  permits  web  printing 
techniques  to  apply  cards,  envelopes, 
coupons,  pre-prints  in  register  at  hi- 
speed  on  the  moving  web,  wherever  the 
web  passes  over  a  roller,  always  in  reg¬ 
ister  at  speeds  up  to  72,000  cards  per 
hour.  Register  is  held  to  plus  or  minus 
Is  inch. 

A  cross-web  gluer  can  he  attached  to 
the  .\d-.\-Card  inserter  and  set  for 
various  size  cards,  coupons,  envelopes 
or  pre-prints.  Cards  are  glued  with  a 
special  cord-type  hot  melt  glue,  which 
comes  in  15  pound  spools.  The  glue 
temperature  is  automatically  controlled 
— with  a  lower  temperature  “stand-by” 
mode. 

• 

Press^supply  line  sold 

Vandersons  Corporation  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Posi-Proofer  newspaper 
page  proofing  unit,  Cosmocolor  color 
separation  system  and  the  Vandercook 
standard  letter  press  proofing  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  from  Illinois  Tool 
Works  for  an  undisclosed  sum. 


BEACH  HAS  REPLACED  OVER 
5,000  COMPETITIVE  SADDLES  .  .  . 

AND  IS  REPLACING 
MORE  EVERYDAY! 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why 
I  •  Rib  Construction 

I  •  Lock-Esy  System 

W  •  Pin  Registration 

usf<rot?re»Cms  *  5  Year  Warranty 

•  Cottrell  0  30  Day  Free  Trial 


Beach  Saddles  Are 
Used  On  These  Systems 

•  Cottrell 

•  Dahlgran 

•  Dupont 

•  Dynaflex 

•  Letterflex 

•  Merigraph 

•  Napp 

•  Nyloprint 

•  Richardson 


BUY  THE  BEST  FIRST 
Send  For  Catalog 


BEACH  lAUfACTUAlAG  COAP. 


6880C  Oran  Circle 
Buena  Park.  Ca.  90621 
Tel;  213-921-7787  /  Telex:  655-307 
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(Contivurd  from  page  9) 

But  as  the  story  was  written  and 
McKinney  processed  250  frames,  it  was 
obvious  the  story  could  not  be  told  in  a 
sinfirle  papc. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  dou¬ 
ble  truck  for  Friday’s  editions  and 
McKinney  and  Dean  Lindoerfer,  the 
photo  editor-makeup  man,  reviewed  the 
negatives,  selected  30  for  printing  and 
settled  on  the  11  that  were  printed. 

The  story  and  one  picture  were  used 
on  page  1  and  jumped  into  the  double 
track  w'here  the  key  element  was  a  14 
by  13  inch  picture  showing  the  surgical 
team  working  over  the  patient’s  open 
chest  cavity  exposed  by  clamps. 

The  operation  was  a  success  and  the 
patient  was  visited  by  a  Knickerbocker 
News  photographer  in  the  intenstive 
care  unit  Friday,  less  than  72  hours 
after  the  major  operation. 

The  result:  a  five  column  picture  as  a 
followup  on  page  one  of  the  next  day’s 
editions  showing  the  patient  sitting  up 
in  bed  reading  the  two-page  layout  of 
his  own  operation. 


If".  Tin:  KMCkF-RBOCktR 


||?'.^^^lIpNtute  cities 
face  busing, 
Nyquist  says 


Harris  and  Star  form  user  groups 


The  formation  of  a  Harris  Users 
Group  has  been  announced.  The  first 
meeting  took  place  at  the  O’Hare 
Hyatt  House,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
February. 

George  Milakovich,  production  direc¬ 
tor  of  Leo  Enterprises,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  organizational  meeting. 

The  objective  of  the  Users  Group  is 
to  explore  problem  areas  common  to  all 
users  of  Harris  front-end  systems. 


Recently  a  Star  Graphic  Copy  Proc¬ 
essing  Systems  Users  Group  was 
formed.  Paul  McCue,  general  manager 
of  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  Bulletin, 
was  elected  president;  Donald  Lance¬ 
lot,  production  manager,  Waterloo  (la.) 
Courier  elected  vicepresident;  Eugene 
Schulte,  vicepresident  of  Kenosha 
(Wise.)  Netvs  elected  treasurer;  and 
Joseph  Scarfi  of  Star  Graphic  Systems 
elected  secretary. 


DEC  users  group  view 
VDTs  as  prime  system 

The  Newspaper  Computer  Users 
Group  (composed  of  users  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  computerized  editing 
and  typesetting  system),  held  last  week 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  first  of  the  1975 
semiannual  sessions. 

Over  200  editors  and  managers  at 
the  session  were  in  accord  on  the  con¬ 
cept  that  the  most  efficient  editorial  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  future  will  be  keyboard 
terminal-based,  interactive  systems,  as 
opposed  to  those  dependent  principally 
on  OCR  devices. 

Richard  E.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the 
group  and  director  of  production  for 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  & 
Morning  Advocate,  said,  “the  editing 
and  recall  capabilities  of  electronic 
equipment,  plus  its  speed,  is  viewed  as 
improving  control  over  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  providing  greater  accuracy  and 
timeliness  of  coverage.” 

During  the  conference  there  were 
sessions  oriented  to  the  optimum  de¬ 
sign  for  editorial  terminals  and  the 
proper  approach  to  implementing  a  to¬ 
tal  system  for  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  input,  phototj-pesetting  and  busi¬ 
ness  computing. 

According  to  Palmer  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  represented  by  VDTs  and  OCR 
units  was  seen  as  having  a  positive  sig¬ 
nificance  in  terms  of  news  management. 

The  next  DEC  users  meeting  will  be 
June  13  through  15  in  Houston.  Texas, 
preceding  the  annual  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Conference, 
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Settlement  reached 
in  drivers’  strike 
at  New  York  News 

A  three-day  strike  against  the  Sew 
York  News  ended  Wednesday  (March 
5)  night  after  a  tentative  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  publisher  and 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  on  work-schedule  changes. 

W.  H.  James,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  News,  cancelled  furloughs  af¬ 
fecting  2,500  non-striking  employes. 
The  furloughs  had  been  ordered  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  revenue  losses  resulting 
from  the  walkout  by  drivers  on  Sunday 
(March  2)  night.  Union  leaders  de¬ 
scribed  the  strike  as  a  “wildcat”. 

Although  the  fine  points  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  have  to  l)e  worked  out,  the  News 
said  the  proposal  calls  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  lost  overtime  ajnong  all 
900  members  of  the  drivers’  local.  Carl 
Levy,  president  of  the  union,  said  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  tl\e  News 
has  “guaranteed”  that  none  of  the  130 
men  involved  in  the  loss  of  overtime 
pay  will  lose  more  than  314  hours  of 
overtime  a  week. 

When  the  News  announced  the  new 
work  schedules  on  February  25,  it  said 
the  change  would  affect  130  of  the 
union’s  members  and  would  have 
amounted  to  a  loss  of  SVz  hours  over¬ 
time  or  $39  a  week  per  person.  The 
change  sought  by  the  News  is  the  re¬ 
duction  of  its  first  edition  which  is 
published  at  7:15  p.m.  Known  as  the 
Night  Owl  edition,  it  has  a  circulation 
of  252,188  daily,  accoi’ding  to  an  ABC 
audit  taken  Sept.  10,  1974. 

A  similar  strike  was  settled  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  Netvs 
on  February  22  after  drivers  there  had 
walked  off  the  job  on  February  19. 

The  News’  strike  stopped  delivery  of 
editions  Monday  through  Wednesday, 
resulting  in  losses  of  more  than  $800,- 
000  in  ad  linage  and  circulation  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  first  two  days.  Wednes¬ 
day’s  edition  was  set  for  90  pages.  It 
also  forced  W.  H.  James,  president  and 
publisher,  to  announce  a  lay-off  ef¬ 
fective  March  5.  Among  the  2,500,  a 
majority  of  the  editorial  employes 
were  furloughed. 

Normally,  the  drivers  earn  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $7.45  an  hour  for  the  first 
3614  hours  of  work  before  they  go  on 
time-and-a-half  and  then  double-time. 
James  said  the  drivers  involved  earn 
at  least  $24,000  a  year  in  salaries,  in¬ 
cluding  overtime. 

Meanwhile,  the  News  kept  a  skeleton 
crew  in  all  its  departments  to  produce 
a  newspaper  the  moment  the  drivers 
returned,  a  spokesman  said. 

The  management  advised  furloughed 
employees  to  take  vacation  time  during 
the  strike  period  if  they  desired,  thus 
compensating  for  any  monetary  losses. 

As  the  News’  furlough  went  into 
effect  Wednesday,  confusion  arose  over 
contractual  rights  among  the  unions. 
According  to  a  News  source,  most  of 
the  News  craft  unions  had  claimed 


they  had  not  been  given  sufficient  no¬ 
tice. 

The  N.Y.  Typographical  Union,  for 
example,  claimed  inadequate  notice  had 
constituted  “a  lockout”  and  thus  all 
News  printers  stayed  off  the  job,  al¬ 
though  fewer  than  half  w'ere  given 
notice.  Other  craft  unions,  he  said,  also 
claimed  inadequate  notice  and  had  all 
their  members  report  for  w'ork.  The 
focus  of  these  union  disputes  is  whether 
craft  employes  should  be  penalized  by 
the  strike. 

When  the  strike  first  arose,  the 
News’  sought  a  court  injunction  to  re- 
tum  the  drivers  to  work.  Although 
granted  in  a  court  order  by  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  HjTnan  Korn,  the 
drivers  refused  to  return.  Carl  Levy, 
NDU  president,  was  charged  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  On  Tuesday,  March  4, 
Justice  Korn  dropped  charges  against 
Levy  specifically  and  fined  the  union 
$100,000  for  contempt. 

Korn  had  tried  to  settle  the  dispute 
earlier  by  calling  in  labor  mediator 
Herbert  Halier  who  met  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Ixith  News’  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  union.  He  reported  he 
was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
Tuesday.  An  arbitration  meeting  ivas 
scheduled  then  for  1  p.m.  Wednesday, 
March  5. 

At  the  core  of  the  disagreement  is 
the  scheduling  change  w'hich  James  ex¬ 
plained:  “The  schedule  changes  were 
forced  upon  us  by  the  declining  circu¬ 
lation  of  our  first  edition  (Night  Owl). 
They  were  explained  to  the  deliverers 
union  during  more  than  a  year  of  de¬ 
tailed  discussion.  Similar  changes  were 
accepted  by  other  unions  nearly  a  year 
ago.  Under  the  contract  we  are  spe¬ 
cifically  authorized  to  make  schedule 
changes.” 

Levy  though  contended  that  the  news¬ 
paper  wanted  to  break  agreements  on 
long-established  schedules  for  preshift 
overtime  work.  Some  deliverers  have 
traditionally  begun  work  at  7:15  p.m. 
to  handle  the  early  edition,  although 
regular  schedules  do  not  begin  until 
11  p.m. 

The  drivers’  contract  w’ith  the  News 
expires  March  30,  as  do  contracts  with 
eight  other  craft  unions  and  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild,  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  which  ne¬ 
gotiated  an  11-year  agreement  provid¬ 
ing  for  introduction  of  automated  com¬ 
posing  room  techniques. 
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Chicago  Tribune  wins 
prize  for  editorials 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  declared 
the  1975  sweepstakes  winner  in  the 
Editorial  Excellence  Award  program 
sponsored  by  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation. 

The  Tribune  entered  the  sweepstakes 
judging  by  winning  the  competition  for 
50,000.  The  Southern  Illinoisan,  Car- 
bondale,  won  in  the  25,001-50,000  cate¬ 
gory;  Logan  (Utah)  Herald  Journal 
won  in  the  10,000-25,000  category ;  and 
Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press  w’on  for  the 
under  10,000  circulation  category.  Each 
winner  received  an  engraved  plaque  at 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association’s 
spring  meeting  in  Atlanta  March  3. 

The  Tribune’s  winning  entries  were 
published  May  9.  “Listen,  Mr.  Nixon 
The  two  choices  .  .  .”  “.  .  , 
And  the  cost  of  inaction,”  three  sepa¬ 
rate  editorials,  provided  focus  on  the 
dilemma  confronting  the  then  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  related  treatments  stated  that 
two  roads  were  open,  resignation  or 
impeachment.  “Both  are  legitimate  and 
would  satisfy  the  need  to  observe  due 
process.” 

The  paper’s  executives  styled  these 
editorials  as  a  “history-making  turn¬ 
about  on  Nixon.”  A  spokesman  noted, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  mysteri¬ 
ous  about  editorial  writing.  Eight 
Tribune  men  read  the  tape  transcript, 
deliberated,  and  acted. 


•  Heavy  duty  industrial 
dust  collectors 

By  collecting  dust  at  the 
folder,  a  Hammond  Dus- 
Kolector  system  helps  clear 
pressroom  air,  reduces  cleanup  time, 
eliminates  frequent  washups,  and  helps 
you  meet  OSHA  standards. 

Ask  for  special  Technical  Bulletins  show¬ 
ing  engineered  systems.  For  complete 
information  and  prices,  include  make 
and  model  of  your  newspaper  press 
folder. 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc. 

1614  Douglas  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 
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design  at  Indiana  University;  Robert 
N.  Brown,  president  of  Home  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ind. ;  James  W. 
Kirkman,  publisher,  North  Platte 
(N.D.)  Telegraph  and  Jim  Brown, 
Booth  Newspapers,  Ann  ,\rbor,  Mich, 
were  the  panelists.  Here  are  their  con¬ 
clusions: 

Backer — There  is  a  need  to  develop 
and  agree  on  a  standard  column  width 
to  solve  or  at  least  minimize  the  prob¬ 
lems  advertisers  have  with  extreme  dif¬ 
ferences  and  numbers  of  column  widths 
in  newspapers  today. 

He  drew  attention  to  an  ANPA-Re- 
search  Institute  survey  which  showed 
4.‘I  different  column  measures  in  865 
newsp.apers.  The  widths  ranged  from 
9  to  20*/^  picas — in  1-point  increments. 

“As  we  attempt  to  find  a  standard 
column  measure  we  should  remember 
the  reader — that  reader  who  only 
spends  10  to  15  minutes  wnth  his  daily 
newspaper,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  pages  contained. 

“There  is  a  need  to  change  the 
method  and  philosophy  of  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  space.  Is  it  logical  that  most 
of  us  offer  the  merchant  the  choice  of 
from  215  to  242  different  ad  sizes? 
There  must  be  a  better  way — there  is.” 

Backer’s  preference  is  a  6-column 
format  with  six,  15-pica  columns  with 
1  pica  between  columns — that  means  a 
16’/4-inch  page  or  a  ll.t  or  66-inch  web. 

He  sees  13  picas  becoming  the  stand¬ 
ard  column  measure  and  the  3  major 
web  sizes  as  27’,^  or  55-inch;  29%  or 
59-inch;  33  or  66-inch.  These  standards 
will  work  with  some  of  the  shifts  that 
have  been  made  and  retain  most  of 
the  readability  advantages. 

As  to  why  narrownng  the  web  may 
be  the  wrong  approach :  i.e.,  newspaper 
X  averages  18  pages  a  day  with  15- 
inch  page — 30-inch  web,  8-column  for¬ 
mat  with  10.2-pica  columns.  Publisher 
wants  to  cut  5%  from  newsprint  ex¬ 
pense  550  he  plans  to  go  to  28%-inch 
web  (14%-inch  page).  Doesn’t  want  a 
9.6-pica  column  so  changes  to  six  13 
pica  columns.  He  adjusts  ad  rates  33% 
so  he  has  no  loss  in  revenue,  but  he 
loses  5%  of  his  news  space. 

If  his  18-page  paper  has  44%  news 
and  56%  ads,  his  news  hole  is  8  pages 
— a  5%  loss  means  nearly  a  half  page 
loss  of  news.  Some  days  he  may  have 
to  add  to  pages  to  handle  the  news 
which  negates  the  savings  of  news¬ 
print  from  narrower  web. 

Remember,  he  cut  inch  from  each 
of  the  18  pages — that  saves  about  1 
page  of  newsprint  ...  if  he  adds  2 
pages  he  really  loses  1  page.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  2  extra  pages  negatives, 
2  extra  plates,  more  rolls  to  handle, 
etc. 

Backer  suggested  why  not  go  wdth  a 
wider  web,  better  utilize  the  press, 
have  fewer  problems,  maintain  ad  rev¬ 
enue,  and  cut  newsprint. 


For  instance:  instead  of  cutting  1% 
inch  from  web  add  3  inches.  Go  from 
30-inch  to  33-inch — we’ve  increased 
newsprint  10%.  Add  one  1.3-pica  col¬ 
umn — 7  columns  instead  of  6.  That 
would  add  18  columns  to  an  18-page 
newspaper — cut  2  pages  (14  columns). 

The  result  is  a  16-page  paper  with 
4  extra  columns  for  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  and  save  2  page  negatives  and  2 
plates. 

The  newsprint?  We  went  up  10% 
when  we  went  from  .30  to  33  inches, 
however,  we  saved  1%%  by  cutting 
the  pages  from  18  to  16.  This  is  what 
the  industry  did  in  World  War  II — 
added  a  9th  column  to  the  newspaper. 

Backer  believes  in  impact  advertis¬ 
ing.  Selling  a  portion  of  the  page  in¬ 
stead  of  column  inches  isn’t  as  easy, 
but  he  expects  to  see  it  and  the  stack¬ 
ing  of  ads  into  vertical  and  horizontal 
blocks,  which  aids  production  and  the 
news  department  and  makes  a  better 
package  for  the  reader. 

Robert  N.  Brown,  who  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  Inland,  said  these  are  assump¬ 
tions:  web  width  will  be  narrowed  by 
87c.  Total  newsprint  costs  represent 
M  of  advertising  income.  Total  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  remain  constant,  i.e.,  as 
rate  increases — space  is  cut  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  increase.  Then  he  presented  a 
scenario  between  nw  (narrow  web) 
and  ww  (wide  web)  that  went: 

Nw — penny  saved  is  penny  earned: 
87c  newsprint  savings  will  help  profit; 
no  added  charge  to  advertiser;  reduc¬ 
tion  in  news  hole  made  up  by  changing 
to  6  columns  and  reducing  space  be¬ 
tween  the  lines;  smaller  advertiser, 
won’t  be  priced  out  of  my  paper  since 
no  rate  increase;  milline  rate  will  stay 
low. 

Ww — Your  plan  unfair  since  it  re¬ 
duces  value  of  product  to  advertiser  by 
giving  less  message  space;  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  earned,  but  also  a  penny 
earned  is  a  penny  earned;  favor  direct 
honest  approach  by  2%  ad  cost  increase 
which  adds  same  revenue  as  87©  cut 
in  newsprint  cost;  resulting  2%  news 
hole  reduction  made  up  by  format 
change  to  6  columns  only.  Don’t  need 
to  alter  type  style  or  leading. 

Nw:  You  make  fun  of  my  narrow 
web,  but  don’t  forget  newsprint  is  a 
scarce  commodity  regardless  of  price 
and  I  will  save  8%  whereas  you  save 
only  2%. 

Ww:  This  is  not  necessarily  true. 
You  have  created  the  illusion  through 
an  artful  combination  of  unrelated 
changes : 

1)  In  order  to  squeeze  the  news  into 
a  87o  smaller  news  hole  you  have  al¬ 
tered  the  format  by  reducing  the  space 
between  lines.  2)  By  keeping  the  rate 
constant  and  reducing  ad  space  by  8% 
you  have,  in  fact,  raised  the  rate  8%. 
I  choose  to  raise  ad  rates  only  2%.  If 
I  had  chosen  to  follow  your  example  in 
either  case  I  could  have  achieved  an 
equal  or  even  greater  reduction  in 
newsprint  consumption  with  a  wide 
web.  However,  I  did  not  choose  to  fol¬ 
low  your  example  because:  I  think  re¬ 
ducing  space  between  lines  makes  the 


news  harder  to  read;  I  think  an  8% 
ad  rate  increase  is  unnecessarily  high. 
Actually,  there  are  many  other  reasons 
why  narrowing  web  is  counter-produc¬ 
tive;  already  15-207©  l)elow  rated  press 
capacity  now.  As  web  narrows,  less 
production  per  press  unit  will  inev¬ 
itably  produce  a  more  rapid  increase 
in  the  numlier  of  pages.  This  will  cause 
press,  folder  and  conveyor  modification ; 
roll  handling  cost  increases;  more  end 
wrapper  use,  increasing  waste;  margin 
waste  increases,  l)ecause  the  ratio  of 
margin  space  to  printed  space  is 
greater;  more  press  units  require 
added  capital  and  added  building 
space;  increased  manning  required  to 
run  the  added  units;  folder  capacity 
determined  by  number  of  webs,  not 
width. 

Newsprint  costs  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease.  Why  not  face  the  issue  fairly 
and  pass  this  cost  increase  on  now. 
Ultimately  it  will  have  to  be  done  any¬ 
way. 

Nw:  I  must  take  time  to  think  this 
over. 

Ww.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not 
narrow-minded  as  well  as  being  nar¬ 
row-webbed. 

Jim  Brown,  Ann  Arbor — Basically 
advertising  is  happy  with  the  modular 
ad.  It’s  the  salesmen  who  are  fussing 
about  it.  It’s  a  matter  of  squaring  off 
the  news  hole.  Cutting  the  news  hole 
can  be  accomplished  without  any  feed¬ 
back  from  advertisers.  He  considers  the 
fi-column  news  format  and  the  8-column 
ad  format  a  monstrosity.  If  you’re  go¬ 
ing  6-columns,  go — a  lot  of  advertisers 
like  it  better  and  you  draw  a  better 
readership.  You  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
modular  makeup  if  you  go  8  columns 
ads  and  6  columns  news.  The  whole 
thing  is,  you’ve  got  to  .sell  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  on  what  you’re  doing. 
Newsprint  savings  might  be  very  il¬ 
lusionary. 

Kirkman — Going  6  columns  has  been 
a  progressive  move,  chiefly  in  terms  of 
readership.  His  paper  went  from  8 
columns  and  in  the  conversion  the 
costs  to  advertisers  was  not  changed. 
There  was  a  circulation  grow’th  after 
going  to  6  columns. 

• 

SunCom  makes  OCR 
unit  for  two  systems 

SunCom  Systems,  a  division  of  Sun 
Graphic  Systems  Group,  has  announced 
an  OCR  device  called  SunScan. 

SunScan  reads  120  characters  per 
second  and  reads  a  wide  font  variety, 
including  Perry,  Courier-12,  OCR-A, 
OCR-B,  and  European-accented.  The 
error  rate  is  less  than  one  per  25,000 
characters. 

There  are  four  code  conversion 
tables  for  SunScan  so  the  unit  can 
drive  four  typesetters. 

The  OCR  unit,  SunScan,  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Compuscan  for  SunCom 
Systems.  The  OCR  will  be  part  of  the 
SunEldit  300  production  and  business 
systems. 
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Judge  lets  reporter 
protect  his  sources 

A  federal  judge  ruled  February  19 
that  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  pub¬ 
lisher  G.  Duncan  Bauman  and  reporter 
Harry  B.  Wilson,  Jr.  do  not  have  to 
respond  to  subpoenas  which  sought  the 
disclosure  of  confidential  news  sources. 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  F.  Nangle’s 
ruling  postponed  any  action  on  the  sub¬ 
poenas  until  a  pending  civil  trial  in¬ 
volving  the  Mansion  House  Center’s 
new  hotel  is  complete. 

The  subpoenas,  issued  on  behalf  of 
the  Mansion  House  manager,  sought 
the  identities  of  sources  used  in  a 
Globe-Democrat  series  of  articles  on 
the  financially  delinquent,  but  govern¬ 
ment-subsidized  Center. 

No  bearing  on  trial 

The  Globe’s  investigation  revealed 
that  the  federal  government’s  handl¬ 
ing  of  Mansion  House  has  been  marked 
with  special  treatment  for  the  project’s 
wealthy  and  politically  influential 
owners,  questionable  disbursement  of 
federal  funds  and  conflicts  of  interest 
among  high  government  officials. 

Nangle  noted  that  the  subpoenas 
raised  serious  constitutional  issues  in¬ 
volving  freedom  of  the  press,  and  said 
the  information  sought  by  the  sub¬ 
poenas  had  no  bearing  on  the  pending 
trial. 

The  pending  lawsuit  was  brought  by 
the  Bel  Air  Hilton  Hotel  and  Rodeway 
Inns  of  America.  They  have  charged 
fraud  and  violation  of  federal  and  city 
laws  in  the  conversion  of  a  Mansion 
House  apartment  tower  into  a  federally 
subsidized  Holiday  Inn. 


Meany  photo 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


Sherman’s  cover  was  almost 
blown  when  his  two-way  telephone, 
stashed  away  in  a  beach  bag, 
beeped.  It  was  a  call  from  Mike 
Boylan  of  the  New  York  Times  re 
an  assignment.  Explains  Sherman, 
it  wasn’t  so  bad  when  people 
nearby  saw  and  heard  him  talking 
into  the  bag,  but  when  they  heard 
the  bag  talk  back,  several  women 
got  up  hurriedly  and  moved  with 
their  children  to  the  other  end  of 
the  pool. 

Meany  finally  appeared  at  the 
pool  at  3:30  and  Sherman  shot  a 
roll  and  a  half  of  film  with  a  600 
mm  lens  on  motor  drive  from  the 
hiding  place.  Then  moving  up  25 
feet,  the  photographer  had  4  more 
frames  when  he  was  spotted  by 
Meany’s  daughter  and  secretary 
and  associates  who  promptly  cir¬ 
cled  around  screening  Meany  from 
further  view. 

UPI  moved  the  picture  of  the 
yawn  from  the  first  roll  of  film — 
it  got  wide  play  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 
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Re-structuring  may  help 
classified  out  of  slump 


cludinp  classified,  last  year  and  they 
and  others  exi)ect  an  increase  in  1975. 
Various  members  called  for  more  in¬ 
hour  promotion  for  classified  and  some 
suggested  otlier  promotions  as  helpful 
to  sales  and  revenue. 


In  the  wake  of  slumping  classified  ad 
sales,  jiarticularly  in  the  help  wanted 
category,  salesmen  are  faced  with  the 
challenge  in  1975  to  concentrate  on  im- 
jiroving  business  in  other  classifica¬ 
tions. 

That  was  the  theme  running  through 
a  two  day  meeting  (Feb.  21-22)  of  the 
Mississijijii  Valley  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  and  National  Classified 
Advertising  Telephone  Sales  Managers 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

Savings  in  cost  of  operation  was  com¬ 
bined  with  improved  business  in  vari¬ 
ous  categories  as  a  means  of  reaching 
higher  profit  stages  during  the  ensuing 
year,  which  is  starting  off  with  the 
expectation  the  gross  revenues  from 
classified  will  show  a  loss. 

Operational  .savings  may  re.sult  from 
re-structui  ing  of  departments  in  terms 
of  organization  and  the  building  of  a 
climate  which  can  jirovide  revenue  po¬ 
tential  for  salesmen. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Dick  MacDon¬ 
ald  of  MacDonald  Classified  Service 
that  there  has  got  to  be  some  answer 
when  the  department  manager  says: 
“We’ve  got  too  many  peojile  making 
too  many  unproductive  sales  calls.” 

MacDonald  pointed  to  newspapers 
that  have  re-structured  their  classified 
departments.  One  put  automotive  into 
a  separate  category  and  removed  from 
classified.  This  automotive  department 
now  sells  automotive  disjilay  and  na¬ 
tional,  as  well  as  classified.  Some  news- 
jiapers  have  .set  up  categories  on  a 
geographical  basis.  Real  estate  divi¬ 
sions  have  been  moved  into  classified, 
a  move  the  Chicago  Trihnve  recently 
announced.  Others  have  divided  classi¬ 
fied  into  local  and  territorial  divisions. 

These  various  methods,  in  addition 
to  establishing  new  potentials,  eliminate 
the  plethora  of  cross-selling.  Genera¬ 
tion  of  real  estate  display  advertising 
by  telephone  personnel  is  another  ven¬ 
ture  that  has  caught  on  at  many  pa¬ 
pers. 


M  jiybc  need  new  breed 

Maybe  what  is  needed,  MacDonald 
said,  is  a  new  breed  of  sales  person — - 
those  who  can  sell  classified,  display 
and  national  at  the  same  time.  He  said 
it  has  been  showm  that  classified  peo- 
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pie  can  sell  display,  and,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  mentionecl  by  an  MVC.AMA 
member,  a  disjilay  man  was  moved  into 
classified  to  sell  disjilay  and  is  doing 
well  with  both.  Generally,  disjilay  ad 
salesmen  want  nothing  to  do  with  the 
selling  of  classified. 

The  point  also  was  made  that  it 
shouldn’t  lie  irrevocable  that  men  work 
outside  on  classified  and  women  inside 
and  that  account  develojiment  men 
should  lie  encouraged  to  sell  outlets 
where  it  has  been  the  habit  of  having 
a  jiickuji  man  from  the  newspaper  pick¬ 
ing  uji  the  next  day’s  ad  from  a  sjiindle 
on  the  customer’s  desk. 

If  the  department  is  to  be  re-struc¬ 
tured  the  sales  skills  of  various  staff¬ 
ers  must  be  considered  in  order  to 
bring  the  good  producers  into  better 
jiersjiective,  concentrating  a  great  deal 
on  those  who  have  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  with  their  clients  and  jirospects. 

The  only  bottleneck  to  the  re-struc¬ 
turing  of  many  classified  dejiartments, 
MacDonald  said,  is  resistance  to  change 
and  a  reluctance  to  attempting  to  jirove 
to  some  salesjiersons  that  they  can  sell 
the  total  product.  In  some  cases,  it  was 
noted,  an  inside  girl  could  make  fol¬ 
low-up  phone  calls  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  outside  calls  to  the  same  client. 

Switching  from  Saturday  afternoon 
to  Saturday  morning  jiublication  has 
resulted  in  mixed  experiences.  In  one 
change  to  morning  classified  went  up 
and  retail  dropjied.  The  reverse  jiroved 
true  in  another  case.  One  evening  that 
went  morning  on  Saturday  was  hit  so 
hard  in  both  retail  and  classified  it  re¬ 
turned  to  evening  jiublication. 

On  a  showing  of  hands,  many  news¬ 
papers  increased  advertising  rates,  in- 


Glassilicd  future  gloomy 

Fred  Gabriel,  president  of  Ancam, 
told  the  :>75  attendees  that  classified 
linage  will  lie  down  on  an  average  of 
alMiut  15%,  comjiared  to  1974.  Even 
assuming  a  rather  hefty  15%  rate  in- 
crea.se  on  the  remaining  linage,  most 
classified  departments  will  show  gross 
revenue  losses  for  this  year. 

Ilelji  wanted  linage,  the  big  gainer 
for  .‘5  successive  years  will  continue  to 
be  the  big  lo.ser  in  1975.  In  most  large 
markets  it  will  show  losses  around  50% 
by  December  .’ll. 

Gabriel,  turning  to  what  could  be 
“bright  sjiots,”  said  he  took  his  classi¬ 
fication  rejiort  (Milwaukee  Journal  & 
Sentinel)  and  found  G1  out  of  120  clas¬ 
sifications  had  gains  for  the  first  0 
weeks  of  1975.  Salesmen  should  know 
what  their  “gainers”  are  and  should 
profit  by  them  if  they  are  intelligently 
handled. 

Gabriel  said  retail  business  (and  lin¬ 
age)  will  not  lie  depressed  anjTvhere 
near  classified’s  1975  losses.  He  said 
retail  departments  probably  are  think¬ 
ing  of  a  2-5%  loss  for  ’75. 

He  said  the  Ancam  board  has  ap¬ 
proved  issuance  of  a  new  book  on 
“Princijiles  and  Practices  of  Advertis¬ 
ing”,  which  will  be  on  the  market  in 
.lune.  It  will  contain  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  automation  adv'ances,  research 
techniques,  promotion,  pricing  and  rat¬ 
ing  structui’es,  telejihone  selling,  staff 
training  and  motivation. 

Gil  Paddock,  retired  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  .Ancam  plaque  for  mer¬ 
itorious  service  to  that  organization 
and  to  the  classified  business. 


Capital  paper  changes  its  name  again 


Washington’s  evening  newspajier  has 
undergone  another  name  change  and, 
with  it,  has  a  new  type  name-plate  at 
the  top  of  Page  1. 

Beginning  Friday,  February  21,  pub¬ 
lisher  Joe  L.  .Allbritton  and  editor 
James  G.  Bellows  changed  the  name  of 
the  Wasliwgton  Star-Xews  to  The 
Washington  Star,  with  the  name-plate 
in  a  simple,  up-and-down  type,  and  put¬ 
ting  and  Daily  Xews  in  very  small  type 
under  the  “ton”  of  Washington.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  the  newspaper’s  122 


years  that  its  namejilate  hasn’t  been 
in  some  form  of  old  English  type. 

The  Star-News  became  the  Star- 
News  on  July  18,  1973  when  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  Washington  Daily 
News,  a  Scrijips-Howard  newspaper, 
were  combined. 

Bellows  said  the  new  name  would  be 
“easier  to  handle”  and  he  and  Allbrit¬ 
ton  wanted  to  stick  to  the  name  of  the 
only  Washington  newspaper  that  has 
been  going  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 
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Texan  launches  today’s  comic 
strip  with  Roman  Forum  cast 


“Friends  and  Romans”,  a  new  comic 
strip  created  by  a  Texas  art  director, 
Tom  Isbell,  is  set  for  its  debut  daily 
and  Sunday  beginning  March  30. 

Continental  Features,  Inc.,  of  At¬ 
lanta  took  on  sjmdication  of  the  humor 
strip  after  it  had  been  running  about 
three  weeks  in  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times.  The  creator  of  “Friends 
and  Romans”  is  art  director  for  H.E.B. 
Company  in  the  city  and  has  been 
drawing  since  he  was  16 — when  he  sub¬ 
mitted  his  first  cartoons  to  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post. 

Subsequent  free  lancing  in  gag  car¬ 
tooning  brought  Isbell  sales  to  national 
magazines  and  trade  journals  with  his 
most  prized  award  the  Commendation 
Medal  from  the  Air  Force  for  work  as 


Foreign  editorial  comment  syndicated 


A  sjmdicated  column  of  foreign  edi¬ 
torial  comment  is  being  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  by  Atlas  World  Press  Review, 
a  monthly  magazine  which  digests  the 
foreign  press. 

The  column,  “Foreign  Editors  Say”, 
is  available  biweekly  at  present  Wt 
may  go  weekly  soon,  according  to  the 
magazine’s  editor  and  publisher  Alfred 

Series  tells  where 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Fea¬ 
tures  is  offering  a  four-part  series, 
“Where  and  How  to  Get  Money  for 
College  1975”  and  a  service  booklet  re¬ 
print  of  the  series  by  Joyce  Lain  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

The  series,  also  distributed  to  the 
column’s  regular  subscribers  as  a  bo¬ 
nus,  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with 


Polaroid  spring  campaign  to  bill  $12  million 


an  illustrator  on  several  top  secret 
projects. 

President  Jay  Poynor  of  Continental 
Features  says  that  contemporary  times 
produce  unlimited  humor  situations  for 
the  new  comic  feature  with  the  subjects 
ranging  from  a  Marx  brother’s  sketch 
to  a  consumer’s  view  of  the  family 
doctor,  to  a  sequence  about  seat  belts 
on  a  chariot,  to  a  Sunday  color  scene 
on  the  income  tax. 

Isbell’s  cast  of  characters  include  the 
emperor,  the  senator,  physician,  sooth¬ 
sayer,  a  career  soldier  commanding  the 
Palace  Guard,  the  centaur,  the  empress, 
and  the  philosopher,  all  providing  am¬ 
ple  character  scope  for  relating  to  to¬ 
day’s  events. 


Balk.  Foreign  articles,  features,  and 
cartoons  in  the  magazine  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  reprint. 

The  magazine  is  published  at  1180 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
and  sample  copies  of  it  and  the  col¬ 
umn  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Balk 
or  Eleanor  Davidson  Worley,  syndica¬ 
tions  manager. 

to  get  college  aid 

the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  financial  aid  arm  of  the  non¬ 
profit  Board.  Additionally,  details  of 
the  series  were  reviewed  by  aid  author¬ 
ities,  including  Dr.  John  Phillips,  asso¬ 
ciate  commissioner  for  student  assist¬ 
ance,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


Polaroid  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
will  be  using  four  different  flights  of 
ads  in  more  than  100  daily  newspapers 
as  part  of  its  $12  million  spring  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  camera  products. 

A  multi-media  campaign  using 
broadcast  and  magazines  as  well,  the 
Polaroid  program  will  be  introducing 
two  new  products,  the  Super  Shooter 
instant  picture  camera  retailing  for 


$25  and  new  Polacolor  2  film. 

In  addition  to  its  national  newspaper 
advertising,  the  company  is  offering 
dealers  tv,  radio  and  newspaper  ad 
materials  for  local  reach.  National  ads 
will  run  beginning  March  20.  Heavy 
schedules  will  then  run  in  April 
through  to  the  first  two  weeks  in  June. 
All  ads  are  1800-line  spaces. 
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Rape  ruling 

(Continued  from  jmge  11) 


“We  are  convinced  tho  state  may 
not  do  so,”  he  said. 

“Even  the  prevailinp;  law  of  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy  generally  reco>?nizes 
that  the  interests  in  i)rivacy  fade  when 
the  information  involved  already  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  jjublic  records.” 

He  went  on:  “In  a  society  in  which 
each  individual  has  hut  little  time  and 
resources  with  which  to  oh.serve  at 
first  hand  the  operations  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  he  relies  neces.sarily  u})on  the 
])ress  to  hrinfT  him  in  convenient  form 
the  facts  of  those  operations.”  He  held 
that  commission  of  a  crime  and  trial 
and  jjrosecution  are  events  of  legitimate 
concern  to  the  public  and  fall  within 
the  responsibility  of  the  press. 

Re.served  for  another  day  was  an 
argument  by  the  news  media  that  ac¬ 
curate  published  information  can  never 
1)C  punished  throuj^h  civil  or  criminal 
privacy  laws.  The  conflictinR  values  of 
free  e.\j)ression  and  privacy,  both 
“plainly  rooted  in  the  traditions  and 
siRTiificant  concerns  of  our  society,” 
prom])ted  the  court’s  cautious  approach, 

.said  Justice  Wliite. 

Also  left  ojien  was  the  status  of  ac¬ 
curate  information  contained  in  court 
records  that  for  some  reason  were  not 
publicly  available.  Justice  White  said 
the  court  was  sayinfc  nothing  about 
questions  arising  from  state  policies 
sealing  juvenile  court  records,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  only  dissent  was  from  Justice 
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William  H.  Rehnquist,  who  said  the 
appeal  by  the  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp., 
was  i)remature. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  concurred 
on  the  broa<l  ground  that  state  laws 
should  not  be  allowed  to  ))unish  the 
press  for  reporting  the  “news  of  the 
day,”  accurately  or  not.  Justice  Lewis 
F.  Powell  Jr.  filed  a  concurring  opinion 
and  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
.said  he  “concurs  in  the  judgment” 
without  .stating  why. 

In  another  case  on  the  same  day,  the 
\'eu'  Orleans  Times-Piraiiune  lost  its 
bid  for  review  of  a  procedural  ruling 
in  favor  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Ojiportunity  Commission  in  a  suit 
again.st  the  newsi)a])er. 

In  consequence,  the  Court  let  stand  a 
ruling  by  the  New  Orleans  U.S.  Court 
of  .Appeals  that  the  Commission  need 
not  specifically  show  in  its  complaint 
that  it  had  investigated  the  charges  of 
discrimination  against  the  Times-Pica- 
yune. 

In  May,  1973,  the  Commission  had 
charged  the  newspaper  with  an  un¬ 
lawful  iiattern  of  discriminatory  em- 
))loyment  i)ractice.  In  October  of  1973, 
a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  ruled  the 
Commission  had  not  documented  its 
investigation.  In  Septeml)er  of  1974,  it 
reversed  this  and  sent  the  case  back  for 
further  ])roceedings  on  this  basis.  The 
newsiiaper’s  attorneys  held  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  attempting  to  shift  to  the 
crowded  dockets  of  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts  the  enormous  task  of 
conducting  full  scale  investigations  of 
the  charges  involved  in  such  suits. 
They  added  that,  if  the  Commission  is 
not  required  to  investigate  l)eforchand, 
it  will  have  to  be  done  through  sub¬ 
poena  power  and  the  pre-trial  dis¬ 
covery  procedure  of  the  courts. 


Miami  papers  select 
Hendrix  3400  systems 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Mi¬ 
ami  News  have  purchased  a  3400  Text 
Publishing  System  from  Hendrix  Elec¬ 
tronics. 

Phase  I  of  the  system  implementation 
will  have  42  VDTs  for  capture  and 
editing  of  newswire  copy  only. 

Phase  II  will  have  8  VDTs  to  handle 
communications  between  the  Broward 
County  bureau  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  3400  systems  in  Miami. 

Phase  III  will  have  30  VDTs  added 
to  the  program  along  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  scanner  interfaces  for  local 
copy  and  information  sent  from  remote 
terminals  in  Herald  bureaus. 


Past  Week’s  Raiijje 
of  Stoek  Priees 


NEVySPAPERS 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Kniqht-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AME>()  ..  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  ... 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 
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Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  ... 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfq.  (NYSE) 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

ikivcet 


Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  ... 
White  Consolidated  (NYSE) 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  ... 
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Using  castoffs  saves 
newsprint  dollars 

With  newspapers  operating  very 
close  to  capacity  of  mill  newsprint  out¬ 
put,  methods  to  conserve  newsprint  and 
eradicate  unnecessary  waste  are  con¬ 
stantly  l>eing  sought. 

One  of  the  latest  is  an  idea  of  Dale 
Osborn,  manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une's  public  ser\dce  department.  That 
idea  will  save  the  Tribune  $5,000-$7,000 
per  year. 

Osborn’s  department  has  always  or¬ 
dered  150  newspapers  each  day,  back 
issues  for  sale  over  the  counter.  Os¬ 
born,  whose  office  is  close  to  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  mail  room,  noticed  a  stack  of 
‘‘set-asides”  papers  which  are  put 
aside  for  various  mail  room  operations 
each  day. 

Osborn  thought — ^why  not  transfer 
some  of  these  to  the  public  service  of¬ 
fice  instead  of  having  150  editions  di¬ 
rected  to  his  office  each  day?  This 
worked  and  now  the  public  service  of¬ 
fice  receives  between  40  and  45  papers 
daily.  The  necessary  balance  comes 
from  the  mail  room. 

While  it  didn’t  sound  like  much  on 
the  surface  some  pencils  went  into  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  figuring  was  that  this  one 
act  alone  will  save  between  18  and  20 
tons  of  newsprint  annually.  That  figure 
is  not  alarming  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Tribune’s  daily  page  average 


(6  days)  is  76  to  92,  while  Sunday, 
counting  all  sections,  runs  an  average 
236  pages. 

Other  conservation  methods  are  in 
force  throughout  the  entire  plant.  Ad¬ 
vertising  departments  now  get 
“spoiled”  papers  (those  that  are 
marked  or  slightly  mutilated  in  the 
pressroom  operation).  These  are  used 
for  tear  sheets  and  advertising  check¬ 
ing  purposes  at  a  substantial  savings 
in  paper. 

An  example  of  close  checking  of 


Deaths 

Robert  L.  Hudson,  49,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
Tunes:  February  13. 

i  *  * 

Thomas  P.  Bruno,  41,  research  and 
technical  director,  special  products  divi¬ 
sion,  Wood  Industries,  Inc.,  February 

2. 

*  *  « 

Harrison  Crane  Noyes,  86,  board 
chairman,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 
Co.,  February  17. 

*  «  * 

Cowl  Rider,  59,  associate  editor  of 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post  and 
former  copys\Titer  for  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son;  February  10. 

*  *  * 

Valerie  R.  Thompson,  86,  former 
publisher  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel;  February  10. 


“deadhead”  papers  comes  in  a  report 
from  one  Tribune  department  with 
about  12  employees.  This  department  is 
limited  to  two  papers  of  each  edition 
daily.  Any  requests  for  additions  must 
be  sanctioned  by  one  of  the  newspaper’s 
vicepresidents. 

Early  in  1974  the  practice  by  em¬ 
ployees  of  taking  free  copies  out  of  the 
building  was  halted.  This  order  alone 
meant  a  savings  of  $250,000  in  news¬ 
print  cost  in  the  course  of  12  months. 


Kirtland  I.  King,  62,  retired  New 
York  State  manager  of  United  Press 
International;  February  12. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Gillette,  67,  retired  central 
division  news  editor  for  UPI,  Chicago; 
February  3. 

«  «  * 

Howard  L.  Sparks,  47,  editoral 
writer  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle- 
Beacon;  January  9. 

*  if 

Paul  N.  Johnson,  58,  sports  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram; 
January  20. 

•  *  « 

Laurence  L.  Winship,  85,  former 
managing  editor  and  then  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  who  retired  in  1965; 
March  3. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BICENTENNIAL 

BICENTENNIAL  FEATURES— Revolu¬ 
tion's  little-known  facts,  personalities 
and  more.  Experienced  newsman  sell¬ 
ing  exclusive  rights  in  100-mile  radius 
your  city.  Low  price.  Why  run  same 
wire  stories  competition  will  use? 
Series  running  now  to  July  4,  I97&. 
For  schedule  of  stories,  lengths,  price, 
write  Box  313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^CONGRESSIONAL 

WE  REPORT  CONGRESSMEN'S  VOTES 
weekly  localized  by  state.  Do  what 
180  dailies,  10  weeklies  do.  Subscribe 
to  ROLL  CALL  REPORT.  Samples. 
I0i3  Natl.  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

WEEKLY-DAILY  EDITORS;  Hollywood, 
Broadway,  Washington,  European  and 
television  reporting  staff  available  by 
subscribing  to  one  weekly  informative 
item-type  column  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished.  Samples  available.  Box  300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Gardening 

JOIN  THE  GARDENING  BOOMI  Ex-  | 
elusive  photo-powered  weekly.  Walter  ! 
Masson,  Box  Needham,  Mass.  I 

02192.  I 


MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  paramedical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  , 
Doctor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  I 
Bank.  N.J.  07701. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MOVIE  REVIEWS  by  subscription:  Pro¬ 
fessional,  up-to-the-minute,  for  week¬ 
lies,  small  dailies.  Guarantee  minimum 
100  a  year,  only  $3  each.  pReviews, 
P.O.  Box  4553,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
33405. 


SAVING  MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright  and  practical  weekly  feature  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Great  for 
Sunday  editions  or  weeklies.  Camera- 
ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  South  13,  Temple,  Texas  76501. 


SELF  IMPROVEMENT 

"IN  TIMES  LIKE  THESE."  people  i 
need  inspiration;  they  need  reason  > 
and  understanding.  They  need  freedom  | 
from  old  fears  and  know-how  to  cope  > 
with  new  realities.  Minister/journalist/  | 
counsellor  writes  unique  weekly  column  | 
(700-4-).  Request  samples.  INCENTIVE,  i 
117-39  141  St..  Jamaica.  N.Y.  11436.  ! 


SUMMER  JOBS 

GUIDE  to  timely  and  much  needed 
information  for  parents  and  kids.  Run 
as  complete  item  or  in  sections: 
camps,  government  jobs,  etc.  For 
sample  and  cost  write  Dr.  Steven  E. 
Goodman,  P.  O.  Box  370-N.  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.J.  08876. 

Travel 

LET  US  BUILD 
YOUR  TRAVEL  SECTION 
Highly  acclaimed  travel  writer  now 
offering  weekly  column.  Low  rates. 
Let  this  pro  be  your  travel  editor. 
Ray  Wood,  Circumnavigators  Club  24 
E.  39th  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

^'^^weeklyTeatu^ 

CHESS  COLUMN — Fischer-fever  is 
back.  Don't  miss  out.  Life  Master, 
knowledgeable  journalist  collaborat¬ 
ing.  Box  288,  Editor  i  Publisher. 

TOP  QUALITY  FEATURES  AND  COM¬ 
IC  STRIPS  in  one  year  supplies  (52 
strips).  For  less  than  SI. 00  per  weekly 
edition.  Samples.  4-Star  Features, 
P.  O.  Box  8643.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FUNNY  OFFSET  CARTOON  PANEL. 
Outdoor  typo  for  family  reading. 
FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES. 
P.  O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif. 
95945. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

FOR  ONLY  $100  you  can  receive  a 
year's  supply  of  2  features.  ZODIYAKS 
— an  Astrological  comic  strip  and 
WHO  'ZIT — a  celebrity  panel  quiz. 
(52  each).  Samples.  P.  O.  Box  8643, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19135. 

WEEKLY  COLUMN  presents  readers 
with  practical  ideas  on  becoming 
more  self-sufficient.  Saving  money,  en¬ 
ergy  conservation,  environmental  pres¬ 
ervation.  natural  living  and  more.  Full 
info,  samples  from  '’Here's  Another 
Way."  P.  O.  Box  14.  Irwin,  Pa.  15442. 
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PHOTO  READY.  80  column  inches  set 
to  spec.  Exchange  for  8"  advertising. 
Features;  Moneymaking,  Moneysaving, 
Alternate  Lifestyles.  Collecting  Trends, 
Practical  Environment,  Ecology,  Re¬ 
cycling  and  Conservation  ideas. 
Health  notes,  cartoons,  photos,  illus¬ 
trations.  humor  and  many  others. 
FREE  samples.  Maverick  Publications, 
Box  243,  Bend.  Oreg.  97701.  Ph;  (503) 
382-4978. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  syndicate  boss!  Fea¬ 
ture  your  feature  in  FEATURES 
AVAILABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate 
sales  soar!  Last  year  a  fellow  writing 
a  TV  column  placed  an  ad  in  FEA¬ 
TURES  AVAILABLE,  left  it  runnina  a 
few  months,  and  received  more  than 
300  replies!  That,  of  course,  doesn't 
happen  in  all  cases  but  when  it  does, 
that's  what  we  call  being  well  readi 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


fPoyobl*  with  order  I  IKomlttance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  has  been  es- 

4- wteks  .  ..$1.25  per  line,  per  issue  tablUhedl. 

5- weeks  .  ..$1.35  per  line,  per  issue  .  . 

_  .  I-  •  4-weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  ..$1.45  per  line,  per  issue  ,  I,  • 

1  L  cc  .■  3-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  _ $1.55  per  line.  _  ,  • 

2-weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  504  per  insertion  (or  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate 
line — $55.30  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Cloisiflad  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  ThircJ  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
I  Order  Blank 

p  Name 

m 

§  Address  _ 

g  City  State  Zip 

1  Phone 

B  Authorized  by 

M 

E  Classification  _ _ 

i  Copy_ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESSOPPORTVNiriES 

NEED  $20-30,000  to  complete  Midwest 
newspaper  acquisition.  Equity  posi¬ 
tion — flexible— sharp  investment.  (219) 
923-9441. 

INVESTORS  WANTED  to  form  new 
publishing  corporation.  Ready  to  buy 
established  trade  newspaper  and  start 
new  venture.  If  you  are  an  editor  with 
capital  this  is  ideal.  Write  Box  292, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

R.O.P. — Recession-Oriented-Publication 
with  40,000  circulation,  near  moun- 
I  tains,  ^cellent  growth  potential  in 
I  current  economic  climate.  Need  ac- 
I  tive  or  silent  partner  with  investment 
I  capital.  Zone  8.  (303)  482-4047. 

....  IF  YOU  SELL  PR 
I  departments,  agencies,  etc. — then  we 
have  a  plus-business  property;  with/ 

:  without  investment;  fully  accredited; 

'  mutual  references,  confidences.  Box 
I  314,  Editor  ti  Publisher. 

'^1^ewspaper1\ppraisers^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part- 
'  nership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krahbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  4745A  or  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  44207. 

^^^VEWSPAPER^BRoi^RS 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABS  &  ASSOC., 
4414  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  7700S 
Ph.  (713)  444-9414 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  542-2587 

_ (Day  or  Night) _ 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5444  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  444-0893 


e  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 
I  To  Run:  Weeks  Till  Forbidden  i 

I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear  | 

iMail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  1 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 
(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all 
lypfti  from  our  two  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
47454,  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7133  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans.  44207.  Office  (913)  234- 
5280;  Res.  (913)  381-4815. _ 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  444-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3344,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sailing. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

NEWSPAPERS  Weakly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  a  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

^^NETviPAPERFFOR^SALE 

$100,000  GROSS,  Southern  California 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area  $29,000 
down  accounts  receivable  included  in 
price.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brok¬ 
er,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsey, 
Calif.  93247. 


i  '  Daily 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

newspapersTor^le 

TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  property,  bast  climate,  locale, 
growing  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
;  $110,000,  should  gross  $200,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay.  Calif.  93247. 
(209)  542-2587. 

NEW  ENGLAND  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  weekly,  well  established  and 
close  to  profitability  with  loss  carry¬ 
forward  $700,000.  Excellent  for  suc¬ 
cessful  publisher.  Write  527  Madison 
,  Ave-,  Suite  1412,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly,  off- 
'  sat,  $20,000  down  can  be  built  to  a 
much  larger  paper.  J.  A.  Snyder 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood 
I  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 

!  COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  In 
I  growing  ski  area.  Great  man  and  wife 
opportunity,  try  $20-25M  down,  terms 
'  on  balance.  Bill  King  Assoc.,  2025 
!  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  (303)  279- 
4345. 

FOR  SALE:  Longtime  established  coun. 
try  weekly.  Well  equipped  printing 
plant.  Located  in  potential  recreation 
area  in  northern  Minnesota.  Box  324, 
Editor  i  Publisher. 

YOU'D  BE  CRAZY  to  buy  my  Zone  4 
weekly  unless  you're  a  good  adman. 
You'd  be  crazy  not  to  if  you  are.  Nets 
$I8M  on  $40M  gross.  Potential  $I00M 
gross.  Box  334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  WEEKLY,  $70,000  gross  class, 
only  $45,000  including  about  $7,500 
in  current  assets.  Requires  $18,500 
cash  down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88.  Norton.  Kans.  47454. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

CALIFORNIA,  TEXAS,  southeast  U.S., 
daily  or  multi-weekly,  grossing  $200M 
to  $500M.  Buyer  well  financed.  Box  247, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management 
consultant  and  media  brokers,  Jamas 
E.  Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

REPORTER-EDITOR  with  excellent  bus¬ 
iness  background  seeks  weekly  _  in 
Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent  credentials 
and  desire  to  combine  creative  and 
'  business  talents  in  sound  investment. 
Box  281,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

winHAvi~QUAliFiiD~BUYiRS~f^ 

dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
!  strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  544-3354 

,  SMALL  PUBLISHING  SYNDICATE  will 
'  acquire  weekly  group  or  small  daily. 

'  Must  gross  $100,000  minimum.  Zones 
I,  2.  3.  Box  279,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPRING  IS  NEAR,  and  we  hear  daily 
'  from  restless  buyers  seeking  _  good 
newspapers.  We  weed  out  the  window- 
shoppers  and  make  your  life  less 
cluttered  if  you  wish  to  sell  your  pa¬ 
per.  For  information  write  W.  W. 
Spurgeon  Jr.,  550  Merchants  National 
I  Bank  Building,  Muncie.  Ind.  47305. 

,  (317)  289-9944. 

i  WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
'  TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

ZONE  9  WEEKLY  wanted  by  experi¬ 
enced,  well  financed  newsman.  Box 
797,  Sebastopol.  Calif.  95472. 

'^^print^hopsToPsaiT^ 


A  GOING  offset  and  letterpress  busi¬ 
ness,  $40,000  gross  annually.  Includes 
shop,  equipment,  house,  lot  and  help 
in  establishing  new  owner.  South¬ 
western  Michigan  location.  $14,000 
down  and  balance  on  land  contract, 
etc.  Call  F.  Snell,  Cekola  Realty, 
(414)  457-4574  or  write  201  N.  Gremps, 
Paw  Paw.  Mich.  49079. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  ' 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE— Model  214  Kodak  Ekta- 
matlc.  Processor  with  extra  set  of 
rollers,  dark  hood,  roller  cleaning  de¬ 
vice  and  Chem-Flo  recirculating  unit, 
$700.  2  Simplex  SP  20  drum  dryers, 
$100  each.  Contact  J.  Brooks,  News- 
Journal  Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.  32017. 

COMPOSING^OOM^^ 


WIDE  RANGE  Super  Quick  photo¬ 
typesetter  with  Linofilm  keyboards, 
$3500.  Machine  running  every  day 
producing  small  daily  newspaper. 
Price  includes  all  grids,  large  supply 
of  spare  parts.  Contact  Budd  Loesch, 
Daily  News,  Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901. 
Ph:  (907)  225-3157. 


MAILROOM 


COMPOSING  AND  STEREOTYPE  hot 
metal  equipment  for  sale,  plus  some 
engraving  equipment.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  daily  and  will  be  available 
about  May  I.  For  complete  list  con¬ 
tact  Geoffrey  Gill,  Purchasing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Fort  Lauderdale  News.  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale.  Fla.  33302.  (305)  527-4311. 


NEWSPRINT 


PHOTON  532,  custom  disks,  excellent 
condition,  6  or  8  level  tape.  Contact 
Pete  Rudegeair  or  Tom  Parry  Leb¬ 
anon  Daily  News.  (717)  272-5611. 


HARRIS  EDITING  TERMINAL,  Model 
MOO,  F2IO-00-00,  Serial  No.  269.  For 
further  information  contact: 

William  S.  Miller  Jr. 
Commercial  Printing  Company 
P.O.  Box  6469 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  71601 
Phone:  (SOI)  534-3400 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel  N.J.  080S7. 
(609)  235-7614. 

TWO  PHOTON  713-10  phototypeset¬ 
ters  installed  late  1967.  Available 
about  March  15.  Best  offer.  Now  in 
production  at  The  Argus-Press,  Owosso, 
Mich.  48867. 

$  SAVE — New  Headliner  fonts,  $35 
each,  3  for  $100.  Free  catalog. ' (212) 
255-6505,  Industrial  Photo,  74  5th  Ave.,  I 
New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1. 

HEADLINER  820  in  excellent  operat¬ 
ing  condition,  25  typemasters  and 
custom  designed  wooden  cabinet. 
$1000.  (315)  476-3143,  K.  Simon,  Syra¬ 
cuse  New  Times,  P.  O.  Box  95  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y.  13210. 


SHERIDAN  48P  STUFFING  MACHINE, 
double  operation  with  direct  delivery. 
Excellent  condition.  Will  operate  for 
your  inspection.  Purchased  1967.  Loyd 
Mitchell,  Courier-Journal  &  Louisvifle 
Times,  (502)  582-4581. 

CUTLER-HAMMER— 

Mark  II  Newspaper  Counter  Stacker 
Serial  dt80F340387 

Volts— 220/440,  3  or  4  wire,  3  phase 
60  cycles 

Weight:  2,875  lbs. 

Counting  Section  —  700  lbs. 

Output  Conveyor  —  200  lbs. 

TOTAL  3,775  lbs. 

Air— 80-125  PS  I 

Maximum  Air  Consumption— 60  cu.  ft. 
per  minute 

Berwyn  M.  Blessing,  Production  Dir. 
Columbia  Newspapers  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1333 
Columbia,  S.C.  29202 
Ph:  (803)  771-6161 

GLADER  POLY  WRAP  MACHINES— 3 
(two  less  than  5  years  old)  17"  fold. 
Used  up  to  date.  Changing  system  of 
I  delivery.  Original  price  $3600  each. 
I  Make  offer.  Don  Burnham,  Circulation 
I  Director,  The  Advocate,  25  W.  Main 
St.,  Newark,  Ohio.  (614)  345-4053. 


OUR  APRIL  5  ISSUE  WILL  BE 
HAND  DELIVERED  TO  ALMOST 
EVERY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER  IN  AMERICA! 

When  the  ANPA  meets  April  6-9  in  New  Orleans, 
we’ll  be  there  with  a  copy  of  our  April  5  issue 
for  every  person  at  the  convention  —  the  i 
largest,  most  significant  gathering  of  newspa¬ 
per  executives  in  the  nation.  These  men  and 
women  are  the  decision  makers.  They  decide 
what  to  buy.  Who  to  hire.  They  set  the  pace  at 
their  publications — and  their  pace  is  a  fast  one. 

It’s  often  difficult  to  obtain  an  appointment  with 
these  people  personally. 

That’s  why  our  April  5  issue  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  every  person  in  the  newspaper  field 
and  its  related  industries,  We’ll  put  a  copy  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  into  the  hands  of  every 
delegate  at  the  convention —  and  past  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  they’ll  read  it! 

RESERVE  SPACE  NOW!  Put  an  E&P  Classified 
to  work  for  you  during  ANPA  week.  We’ll  see  to 
it  that  your  ad  reaches  just  the  publisher  you’ve 
been  trying  to  contact. 

Use  the  order  blank  in  this  issue,  or  call 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS:  (212)  752-7053 


IMMEDIATE  manufacture  and  delivery 
your  size  rolls.  Harco  Inc.,  The  Benson, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.  19046.  (215)  242‘5300- 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
it  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525.  I 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE  reasonable  j 
price.  Southeastern  U.S.  box  333,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  | 


PASTE  UP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

'^I^ressesTTmachine^^ 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units,  1968  I 

Goss  Urbanite  6  unit  press  | 

Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units  | 

Goss  Metro  4  units,  1968  _  ! 

Cottrell  V.|5  presses  and  units 
Cottrell  V-I5A,  6  units,  1970  1 

Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968  j 

Fairchild  Newsking  presses  and  add-  | 
on  units 

MACHINERY  WANTED-We  will  pur¬ 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  for  cash. 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


ADD-ON  UNITS  for  V-I5A,  Newsking,  | 
Colorking.  Community  presses.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  O.N.E.,  1761  Tully  Circle 

N.E..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321- 
3992. 

THE  TRENTON  TIMES  i 
NEWSPAPER 

is  currently  operating  with  a  10-unit  ] 
Scott  press  having  the  following  fea-  | 
tures: 

One  single  3:2  folder  | 

One  double  3:2  folder 
Color  hump  on  both  units  3  and  10 
Skip  slitters  . 

Semi-automatic  pasters  with  Jones  ten-  I 
sion 

58"  web  width 
23  9/16"  cut-off 
Dynapure  ink  demistinq  system 
Tension  plate  lockup  with  aluminum  | 
saddles  to  accommodate  .030  thin  re-  { 
lief  plate 

Reels  will  accommodate  40"  diameter  I 
rolls  I 

Angle  bars  for  units  3,  4,  9  and  10.  I 
With  the  above  equipment  we  have  ! 
the  capability  to  run  8  units  into  one 
folder  or  to  run  as  two  5-unit  presses. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  8  units 
and  double  3:2  folder  were  purchased 
in  1959  and  2  units  and  single  folder 
were  purchased  1962. 

2  units  and  a  folder  will  be  available 
April  I,  1975  and  the  other  8  units  ‘ 

January  1976.  I 

John  R.  Murphy  Production  Manager 
TRENTON  TIMES  NEWSPAPER 
500  Perry  St. 

Trenton.  N.J.  08605  I 

(609)  396-3232  I 


COUNTERVEYOR  107,  electronic  pro¬ 
grammable  model,  complete  with 
right  angle  cross  conveyor,  rebuilt. 

O.N.E.  1761  Tully  Circ.  N.E..  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30329.  (404)  321-3992. 

4  UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN,  serial 
"905,  with  folder  and  '4  folder.  30hp 
motor  and  Fincor  electrical  drive.  $55,- 
000.  2  unit  Suburban  press  serial 
^941,  with  folder  and  '4  folder,_  20 
hp  motor  and  Fincor  electrical  drive, 
$30,000.  Or  will  sell  as  6  units  with  2 
folders  for  $70,000.  Available  approxi¬ 
mately  90  days.  Call  Hal  Trumbull, 
(206)  255-1777,  Production  Co.,  4232 
Jones  Ave.  N.E..  Renton,  Wash.  98055. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHOTO¬ 
LATHE.  Top  prices  paid.  Call  Mr. 
Levous,  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E.  54th 
St.,  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

"^'^PRESS^NG/NEER/Ni^ 

&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo. 
64138.  (816)  358-1943. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO.  As¬ 
sistant  Professor,  to  teach  news  writing 
and  editing.  MA  preferred,  but  heavy 
emphasis  placed  on  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Start  August,  1975.  Salary 
negotiable.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to:  Dr.  James 

P.  Crow,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87131. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  or  instructor  rank,  beginnmg 
Fall  1975.  Position  demands  teaching 
interest  and  ability  in  full-range  photo 
curriculum.  MA  or  Fine  Arts  equiva¬ 
lent  required  as  is  evidence  of  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  in  all  photographic 
phases.  PhD  and  professional  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  Deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  March  21.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Write  Peter  Turk, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.  66044. 


BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY  seeks  two  faculty 
members.  One  for  news  editorial,  one 
for  broadcasting.  Solid  professional 
experience  a  prerequisite.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Contact  Loyal 
Gould.  Department  of  Journalism,  Bay¬ 
lor  University,  Waco,  Texas  76703. 


OPENING:  Journalism  Department. 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  beginning 
Fall  1975.  Position:  Instructor  or  assist¬ 
ant  professor.  Duties:  Teach  history 
and  survey  courses  in  mass  communi¬ 
cations  and  society,  courses  in  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  Qualifications:  Aca¬ 
demic  and/or  quality  professional 
experience  in  radio/TV  journalism  re¬ 
quired-  PhD  preferred.  Salary:  Mini¬ 
mum  for  instructor  $8580  academic 
year;  minimum  for  assistant  professor 
$10,780  academic  year. 

Appointment  subject  to  approval  of 
budget. 

The  University  of  Rhode  Island  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Further  details  supplied  on  request. 
Submit  resume  to  Asst.  Prof.  Jack 
Thompson,  acting  chairman.  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  230  Chafee  Bldg.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  R.l. 

I  02881. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^^ACADEMIC^ 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT:  Permonent 
position  in  teaching  Journalism.  MA 
required,  PhD  preferred.  Opening  be¬ 
gins  September  I97S.  Rank  and  salary 
open.  3  years  teaching  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  to  L.  J.  Bright, 
Chairman,  Search  Committee,  English 
Department,  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Indiana.  Pa.  15701,  by 
April  15.  1975.  An  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GROWING  DAILY  needs  accountant, 
assistant  controller.  Minimum  2  years 
experience  all  phases  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting.  Zone  2.  Box  295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER 

We  are  seekinn  candidates  for  the 
position  of  Publisher  cf  our  medium 
sized,  Midwestern  newspaper.  This  is 
the  top  executive  position  with  full 
responsibility  for  the  newspaper.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  editorial  quality,  profita¬ 
bility  and  employee  relations.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  labor  negotiations  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  requirement.  Candidates  should 
have  an  outstanding,  measurable  rec¬ 
ord  of  management  success  to  be 
considered.  Please  submit  a  detailed 
resume  including  significant  achneve- 
ments  to  Box  330.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 

CARTOONISTS^ 


CARTOONIST  AND  ILLUSTRATORS 
needed  for  black  oriented  comic 
strips.  Submit  samples  to  Box  307, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

PLAN  FOR  A  PROFITABLE  FUTURE 
32M  carrier  delivered,  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  seeks  conscientious,  ex¬ 
perienced  manager.  Publisher  interest¬ 
ed  in  converting  to  voluntary  pay. 
Excellent  potential!  Profit  snaring! 
Write  to  Publisher,  The  North  Jersey 
Suburbanite,  Box  608,  Englewood  N.J. 
07631. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  15,000 
award-winning  suburban  Ohio  weekly. 
Seeking  experienced  manager  with  vol¬ 
unteer  pay  experience.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  M  AN  AGER— 6day 
daily.  Present  man  going  into  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  town,  good  paper.  Per¬ 
manent.  $11,000  plus  bonus.  Job  open 
4-6  weeks.  Ed  Livermore,  Herald, 
Sapulpa,  Okia.  74066. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD 
MANAGER 

Sacramento,  California 
The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an  im- 
mediate  opening  for  a  person 
with  sound  classified  background. 
Managerial  experience  and  com- 
puteriied  production  knowledge 
necessary.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
person  able  to  develop  full  de¬ 
partment  program  and  get  results. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  resume 
giving  the  details  that  will  con- 
vInce  Us  you  are  the  right  person. 
Personnel  Department 
The  Sacramento  Bee 
21st  and  9 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95813 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  18,000  daily.  Must  have 
proven  track  record,  able  to  handle 
people  and  promotion  minded.  Good 
starting  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Area  7,  excellent  family  living 
area,  near  mountain  skiing.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  28S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

^CLASSIHED^V^RTISING^ 

CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER 

For  Major  Southwest  Market 
We're  planning  electronic  change-over 
and  new  phone  operation.  Need  ex¬ 
perienced  person  to  provide  input  and 
continuing  management  skills.  Excel¬ 
lent  market,  good  living,  fine  schools. 
Box  325.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman  to 
join  8  person  sales  staff  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  daily.  The  person  we  are  seeking 
should  be  self  starting  and  eager  for 
advancement.  We  offer  complete  ben¬ 
efit  package.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  availability  for  inter¬ 
view  to  Box  243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

A  recent  promotion  has  created  this 
opening  on  a  20,000  Midwest  daily. 
The  advertising  manager  Is  responsible 
for  directing  a  department  of  20  In 
a  competitive,  demanding  market. 

We  seek  an  Individual  with  strong  sales 
skills,  leadership  ability  and  previous 
advertising  management  experience. 
Starting  salary  commensurate  with 
your  background.  Good  Income  growth 
opportunity.  Send  complete  resume 
with  salary  history  to  George  B. 
Irish,  LIndsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.  O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 

I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  person  ready 
to  move  up  to  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager's  spot  on  a  9000  circulation  Wis¬ 
consin  daily. 

3-man  department,  plus  a  layout  per¬ 
son  to  do  all  special  work. 

A  hard-working  individual  can  grow 
with  a  growing  organization. 

Send  resume  or  call; 

Gary  B.  Gaier.  Genl.  Mgr. 
LAVINE  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
20-22  Central  Street 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wise.  54729 
Ph:  (715)  723-5515 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

^^ImrORIAL^ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Florida  PM 
daily,  closer  to  conservative  than  : 
liberal.  Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  ENERGETIC  hard-work-  ; 
ing  reporter  wanted  by  large  grow-  | 
ing  weekly  paper.  Growth  potential, 
experience  preferred.  Resume  must. 
Varied  beat.  8320  Third  Ave..  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.  11209.  I 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  — Independent,  j 
progressive  Southeastern  daily  needs  [ 
thoughtful  word-craftsman  to  write 
editorials  on  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Reply  with  complete  resume  to  Box  ! 
249,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management 
experience  to  direct  editorial  of  wide¬ 
ly  accepted,  rap'diy  growing  local 
business  weekly  serving  large  metro¬ 
politan  area  in  Zone  2.  Unusual  ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  for  individual  who 
can  make  general  business  writing 
live.  Send  resume,  clips  and  com¬ 
pensation  requirement  to  Box  4056, 
Editor  &  Publ.sher. 

COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus' 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St..  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

EDITOR — Florida  Weekly.  Modest 
^  salary;  room  to  advance.  P.O.  Box 
I  1808.  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  33950. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignments  at  i 
National  Catholic  News  Service  in  | 

:  Washington.  NC  provides  a  daily  j 
I  wire  service  to  religious  periodicals  [ 

I  throughout  the  continental  U.S.  and  a 
I  daily  mail  service  to  40  countries.  | 
i  Guild  shop.  Apply  in  writing  only  i 
(no  phone  calls)  to  Editor,  NC  News 
Service.  1312  Massachusetts  Ave., 
j  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  j 

>  WIRE  EDITOR,  solidly  capable  of 
!  handling  full  AP  and  UPl  tape.  Page 
I  makeup  for  very  lively,  busy  35,000 
6-day  PM.  Able  staff,  7-man  desk. 
Paper  very  long  established,  highly 
respected,  prize-winner.  Excellent  pay,  | 
benefits,  plant  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Chart  Area  I.  Box  246,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  j 

!  COPY  EDITOR  who  can  develop  into  i 
a  news  editor  for  suburban  newspapers 
in  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Stimu¬ 
lating  organization,  excellent  pay  and 
I  fringe  benefits.  Box  268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

!  EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST— Writer  | 
needed  with  established  credentials  ' 

I  and  strong  writing  ability.  Imagina¬ 
tion  and  energy  to  write,  ed't  hard 
news  releases,  in-house  publications; 
assemble  data  and  features  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  national  publications.  News- 
'  paper  experience  essential.  Office  lo¬ 
cated  in  Fairfield  Countv,  Connect!-  : 

I  cut.  Box  309,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

i 

NIGHT  EDITOR— The  Herald-News,  - 
Passaic,  New  Jersey,  is  interview'ng 
candidates  for  the  position  of  night 
editor.  Key  job  in  our  editoiral  de- 
'  partment,  responsibility  for  complete 
operation  at  night.  Good  salary,  good 
I  benefits,  good  possibility  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Coit  Hendley  Jr.,  Exec- 
I  utive  Editor.  The  Herald-News,  988 
;  Main  Ave.,  Passaic.  N.J.  07055. 

I  AGGRESSIVE.  GROWING  18.000  off- 
'  set  daily  with  history  of  top-flight 
photo  personnel  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  photograoher  to  complete  2- 
I  person  Photo  staff.  Wide  variety  of 
I  assignments  in  50,000  university  com- 
I  munity;  sports  emphasis  includes  B'g 
I  8,  professional  teams.  Color,  black/ 
white  skills  necessary.  Exoerience, 
proven  record  preferred.  Box  311,  | 
I  Editor  S  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION^^'^'^ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Must  be  comoetent  in  maintenance 
of  TTS  operating  units.  NigSf  work. 
37  hours,  $241  per  week,  hospitallza- 
1  tion,  holidays.  ITU  negotiated  pens’on. 

I  Contact  Roland  B.  Delcourt,  Portland 
1  Press  Herald,  390  Congress  St.  Port¬ 
land,  Maine  04104.  (207)  775-5811. 

!  PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Responsi¬ 
ble  for  entire  offset  newspaper  pro- 
'  duction  department,  job  printing 
several  other  papers.  Small  but  grow¬ 
ing  South  Florida  daily.  Strong  su- 
i  perviso’y  and  organizational  skills, 

I  knowledge  of  operations  and  equip¬ 
ment  required.  Box  345.  Editor  4 
i  Publisher. 

^^^UBL/C^rELAT/ONS^^ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Excellent  writer 
I  for  industrial  features,  publicity,  cre¬ 
ative  PR.  Must  have  minimum  2  years 
agency  experience.  $I6-I8K  start.  New 
Jersey  shop.  Box  329,  Editor  4  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


Positions 
Wonted . . 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 
Our  media  clients  have  a  continuing 
need  for  highly  motivated  account 
executives  with  management  potential. 
Top  opportunties  NATIONWIDE  in 
direct  marketing,  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  television,  cable  televi- 
sion  and  outdoor.  If  you  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  college  within  the  past 
five  years  and  have  set  high  goals 
for  you'se'f  send  resume  to  Dr.  White, 
Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  fee. 
All  replies  answered  promptly. 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  prgfessgr.  Ed.D,  seeks 
summer  teaching  pgsitien  in  public 
relatigns.  schglastic  gr  breadcast 
jgurnalism.  Available  June  I-  Bex 
303,  Editer  4  Publisher. 

"'""^"adm/n»strat/v£ 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
—  Metropelitan  and  medium  size  mar¬ 
ket  cempetitive  experience  fer  20 
years.  Budget,  geal,  results  and  team 
erlented.  Good  track  record  with 
strong  administrative,  sales,  market¬ 
ing  and  community  relations  back¬ 
ground.  Conveys  quality  in  work  and 
personal  image.  Seek  to  relocate  in 
General  Manager  spot  on  medium 
daily  or  as  Ad  Director  with  metro 
daily.  Age  43.  All  replies  will  be  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  280,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING/SALES  PROMOTION 
manager.  Consumer  products,  all  media, 
IS  years  experience.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Box  253,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

COMPETITIVE  ad  manager.  31,  seeks 
management  trial  or  selling  post  with 
opportunity  to  earn  $20,000  after  3 
years.  Strong  in  retail  sales,  graphics. 
Now  in  non-growth  situation  at  5000 
bi-weekly  billing  $300,000.  BA,  1970, 
top-flight  journalism  school.  Solid 
background  in  art,  photography.  6 
montiis  in  news  and  sports.  Excellent 
references.  Prefer  Florida,  will  con¬ 
sider  any  location.  Married.  2  chil¬ 
dren.  Box  321,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  nationally 
published,  has  an  independent  politi¬ 
cal  viewpoint.  Tearsheets,  resunre,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  235,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  I  offer  20  years  of 
circulation  experience.  A  detail  man 
but  not  a  chair  warmer.  Strong  on 
carrier  training  and  supervision,  cost 
conscious  and  promotion  minded  (3 
awards  1974).  Know  voluntary  pay  and 
have  experience  in  weekly  to  daily 
conversion.  Family  man  early  40's,  top 
references,  looking  for  a  circulation 
manager's  spot  with  challenge  and 
future.  Box  322,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

STRONG;  PROVEN  RECORD. 

RELOCATE  IN  ZONE  3  or  4. 

BOX  310,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  50-3  jobs 
In  lifetime — 6M  and  I5M  daily  and 
TOM  AM-PM  Sunday  newspaper — cur¬ 
rently  employed — available  I  month. 
Prefer  New  England — worker — knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  areas — can  reorgan¬ 
ize  operations.  $25M  range.  Box  319, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager, 
family  man,  interested  in  circulation 
management  position.  Zone  5.  Box 
332.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER  experienced  in  sales 
training,  market  research  and  major 
account/contract  advertiser  develop¬ 
ment  seeks  growth  opportunity  with 
daily  or  weekly  group.  Large  metro, 
small  daily  and  weekly  background. 
College  grad.  33.  Box  335.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  with  15  years 
of  proven  ability  on  national  and  re¬ 
tail  accounts  seeks  management  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  to  medium  sized  daily, 
sales  position  on  large  metro  daily  or 
position  with  newspaper  rep  firm. 
Stymied  in  present  position.  Prefer 
Area  5  but  will  consider  any  location. 
Box  344,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  j 

EDITORIAL  ! 

EDITORIAL  1 

FREELANCE 

SALESMAN-MANAGER  with  excellent 
record  as  department  manager  and 
motivator  of  staff  in  increasing  sales. 
Good  in  selling,  promotions,  servicing, 
layout,  copy.  Daily  and  metropolitan 
experience.  Degree.  Box  301,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  seek-  I 
ing  spot  on  I0,000-|-  daily.  Dependa¬ 
ble.  creative,  strong  on  local  cover-  | 
age.  5  years  experience,  willing  to  { 
relocate  any  Zone.  Box  *343,  Editor  &  ‘ 
Publisher. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  COMPANY  exec,  i 
39,  seeks  return  to  first  love — news¬ 
papers.  7  years  major  metro  experi-  ' 
ence,  20  years  freelancing  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  contacts  in  food  industry,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  etc.  guarantee  top 
pro  coverage  of  all-important  food 
market.  Your  readers  want — and  need — 
more  than  just  press  releases  and 
recipes.  I  can  give  it  to  them.  Box 
27i,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor/col¬ 
umnist  of  Southern  California  daily 
READY  for  new  challenge.  4  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  production  and  photography. 
College  graduate,  published  novelist, 
with  Sigma  Delta  Chi  news  and  sports- 
writing  awards.  Will  consider  ANY 
offer.  Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  6  years  experience, 
seeks  news,  sports  on  daily,  weekly, 
Zones  I.  2.  5.  Ph:  (313)  S4i-i933. 
ENGLISH  GRADUATE  desires  Journal¬ 
ism  career.  Much  college  writing  and 
research.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER 

City  editor  on  33,000  PM  daily  wants  ; 
full-time  position  writing  about  what 
he  knows  and  loves  best — the  outdoors. 
Former  outdoor  columnist  for  small 
Midwestern  daily.  Experienced  pho¬ 
tographer.  Talented,  experienced,  ex¬ 
cellent  educational  background.  Will 
relocate.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

REPORTER  for  semi-weekly  newsman's  i 
newspaper  wants  switch  to  daily,  any  i 
Zona.  Bright  features,  solid  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  education,  crime  news.  Pro¬ 
duces  under  deadline  pressurel  Write  ; 
Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter-columnist 
with  national,  state,  regional  prizes 
for  coverage  of  law.  courts,  crime.  9 
years  experience.  32,  available  due  to 
closing  of  paper.  Joe  Kollin,  (305) 
247-4711  or  Box  A,  Titusville,  Fla.  327B0. 

BROADCAST  REPORTER  with  6  years 
experience  desires  to  break  into  print. 
Competent  photographer,  own  equip- 
ment.  Lou  Kishkunas,  (303)  770-1907. 

PERSPICACIOUS  journalism  and  his¬ 
tory  BA  seeks  employment  anywhere; 
stringer  experience;  Charles  Booker, 
1345  Washington  Ave.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50314. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter/photographer 
wants  position  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Zone  1-5.  Journalism  degree.  Strong 
background  in  Art.  Music,  Theater. 
Box  242,  Editor  ti  Publisher. 

~COPY  EDITOR  3S.  ~ 
EMPLOYED,  EXPERIENCED 
NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  PR. 
PREFER  CALIFORNIA, 

WILL  CONSIDER  ALL. 

JACK  H.  CUMMINS,  JR. 

3485  LAKESIDE,  APT.  207 
RENO,  NEVADA  89502 
REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER-3  years 
experience;  editing  and  AP  stringer 
background.  Bruce  McClellin,  443 
Third  St..  Napa,  Calif.  94558.  (707) 
224-2174. 

feature/sports  reporter  with  a 
camera.  4  years  versatile  experience, 
24,  BAJ,  two  '74  state  awards.  Pres¬ 
ently  with  bi-weekly  and  writing  60% 
of  the  copy.  Leave  only  for  right  job. 
Write  T.D.,  714  Camino  del  Llano, 
Belen,  N.M.  87002.  Ph:  (505)  844-3448. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER— Interested  ^ 
only  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  ^ 
weekly.  Experienced.  Box  305,  Editor  ~ 
&  Publisher.  ' 

_ _  ..  i  i 

I  WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  reporter.  ^ 

I  Washington,  Miami,  San  Francisco;  ' 
many  writing  and  reporting  prizes;  ' 
I  seek  editorship  weekly  in  small  com-  <  | 
munity,  or  executive  spot  small  town  |  I 
daily.  Want  opportunity  to  improve,  ,  J 
I  build  intelligent,  honest  paper,  make  i 
I  it  important  in  community.  Am  in  ;  * 
Zone  9.  Prefer  Zones  9,  7,  B,  3  or  4.  , 

I  Box  282.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  '  ( 

‘  DEPENDABLE,  creative  sports  writer.  ® 
27,  eight  years  experience;  seek  sports  . 
I  editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10-  - 

50,000  PM.  any  Zone.  Enjoy  commu-  ■  ■ 
i  nity  involvement,  strong  on  organize-  ' 
tion,  tight  yet  lively  human  interest  ! 
writing,  extensive  editing,  layout  ex¬ 
perience.  Complete  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  30.  now  with 
medium  large  metro.  Seek  similar  ; 
or  editor's  spot.  Progressive,  pro-  i 
I  vocative  non-doctrinaire.  Box  304, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER -PHOTOGRAPHER-EDITOR, 

30,  8  years  experience,  references,  J-  | 
School  BA.  MS.  Seek  newspaper  job  ' 
any  Zone.  Box  294.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUPLE  OF  PROS,  degreed,  expe-  | 

^  rienced  and  energetic  seek  reporting  , 
positions  on  daily,  any  Zone.  Expe¬ 
rienced  as  reporting  team  on  police, 
court,  government  and  school  beats 
for  southeastern  Pennsylvania  daily. 
Rewrite.  layout  and  photography  ‘ 
skills  possessed.  Desire  general  assign-  | 
ment  posts  requiring  intensive  effort. 

Box  290.  Editor  S  Publisher.  I 

NEWS  PRO  I 

HIGHLY  SKILLED  AND  EXPERIENCED  ' 
ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  WITH  EX¬ 
PERTISE  IN  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORT¬ 
ING.  DESIRE  SPOT  ON  MEDIUM  SIZE 
OR  MAJOR  DAILY.  GO  ANYWHERE. 
|OX  230,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  j 

WRITER — J-grad  who  is  strong  in  en-  j 
!  gineering  and  research.  In  Research  | 

I  and  Development  firm's  news  bu-  I 
reau  7  years;  trade  magazine  2  I 
years.  Also  grad  in  engineering  de-  < 
sign  with  5  years  in  industry.  Seek  | 
trade  magazine  or  PR  job.  Box  304,  ‘ 
Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

DESKMAN,  33,  wants  job  on  small  ^ 
paper  Zone  7-  BA;  4  years  experience.  I 
Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  35.  MA,  knows  i 
all  phases  editorial,  advertising,  pro-  ; 

;  duction.  seeks  top  spot.  Consumer  or 
association  magazine  in  travel,  en-  i 
vironment,  sports,  government.  Prefer  I 
Zone  I.  Rockies,  Northwest.  Minimum  ' 
20K.  Available  end  of  April.  Box  340, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

BRIGHT  COPY:  Energetic  feature,  , 
arts  writer  with  2  years  experience  on  i 
35,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday. 
University  of  Michigan  Journalism  BA 
and  internship  on  national  magazine. 
Expert  at  profiles,  but  can  handle 
hard  news.  All  Zones.  Box  312,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  OR  WIRE  DESK,  small  or  medi¬ 
um  daily.  20-year  news  background 
including  national  reporting,  super¬ 
visory.  Age  49.  Salary,  area  not  para¬ 
mount.  Box  315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSWOMAN,  IB  years 
experience,  mostly  dailies;  dependable 
news/special  assignment  reporter;  likes 
challenge;  can  do  heads,  layouts, 
etc.;  will  consider  anything.  Box  314,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIaL'wRITERT  now  editor  New  1 
Jersey  weekly,  seeks  job  on  daily.  | 
Ultimate  aim:  to  be  editor  of  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Specialty:  well-written,  I 
incisive  editorials  on  local,  national,  | 

I  international  topics;  will  send  sam-  { 
j  pies;  25  years  on  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zine;  heavy  copy  experience.  Box  317, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


GUNG-HO  Journalism  student  seeks 
newspaper  internship  or  reporting  job. 
June  Ohio  State  grad,  fluent  Span¬ 
ish,  some  French,  German.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  HUSTLE/WILL  RELOCATE.  28. 
with  5  good  years  of  news/photo/ 
feature  experience.  Will  work  (de¬ 
leted)  off  for  quality  metro  publica¬ 
tion:  prefer  newspaper.  Any  Zone  but 
4.  Presently  employed.  Box  308,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  EDITOR,  writer,  30,  seeks 
position  newspaper  communications. 
Bernthal,  4)0  Riverside.  New  York,  N.Y. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  25,  seeking  new  po¬ 
sition.  I  have  2  years  experience  on 
medium  size  daily  covering  high 
school,  college  and  pro  sports.  Strong 
feature  writer  with  desk  talent  Hard 
worker  with  fresh  angles.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  24,  covers  county, 
writes  features,  and  directs  and  lays 
out  sports  for  large,  award-winning 
weekly.  Desires  daily  that  pays  well 
but  demands  top  performance,  offers 
advancement.  Excellent  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Box  320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  COLLEGE  GRAD — Writing,  editing, 
photography  and  phototypesetting  for 
30,000  circulation  bi-weekly  paper, 
i  campus  magazine  and  newspaper.  Any 
I  Zone.  Box  324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  34,  currently  studying 
computer  programming,  seeks  job  in 
I  slot  or  on  rim.  5-year  editing  experi- 
I  ence,  including  metro,  anchored  solid- 
j  ly  to  5  years  of  reporting.  Howard 
Harmening,  224  N.  Oak,  Bartlett,  III. 

I  40103.  Ph.  (312)  837-8501. 

I  YOUNG  WOMAN  with  4  years  daily 
I  newspaper  experience — reporting,  ed¬ 
iting,  layout  and  community  service 
desires  position  any  of  these  areas. 
BS  Education.  Box  331.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

j  SCIENCE  WRITER,  columnist;  nation- 
j  ally  published,  honored.  Seek  full  time 
position  in  specialty.  Box  334,  Editor 
{  &  Publisher. 

1  ■ 

^  A  GOOD  WOMAN  IS  HARD  TO 
I  FIND.  Aggressive  reporter  with  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  experience  seeks 
I  reporting  spot  on  daily,  any  Zone. 

I  Single.  24,  BA,  strong  on  labor  and 
.  court  reporting,  features  and  investi- 
j  gations.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WRITER-PUBLICIST  tops  in  food  prod- 
,  ucts,  financial,  automotive.  Solid 
:  press,  broadcast  experience.  Ghosting. 
I  Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  investigative  report¬ 
er  can  cover  for  work  in  Midwest. 
Excellent  on  interviews,  spot  news. 
Currently  string  for  wire  services  all 
major  sports  events  for  all  teams. 
Excellent  sources  for  news  assignments. 
Robert  Glass,  85  Crescent  Dr.,  Glen¬ 
coe.  III.  40022. 

BUSINESS  WRITER.  Fast,  accurate, 
experienced  in  depth  in  liquor  trade, 
taxes,  finance.  Great  on  annual  re¬ 
ports,  forecasts,  surveys.  Box  145, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHWEST  WRITER,  specializes  in 
energy,  business,  general  features. 
Will  travel  and  research.  Box  2888, 
Midland,  Tex.  79701  or  (915)  482-3249. 

SEASONED  PRO,  30.  with  wealth  of 
experience  on  dailies  large  and  small 
seeks  position  on  daily  Zone  3,  4  or 
5.  John  Peter  Morris  (NPPA),  P.  O- 
Box  3554,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33S7B. 

SEEKIN^~POST  with  large,  photo- 
oriented  daily.  Experience  in  news, 
sports,  feature  layouts.  Resume,  pho¬ 
tos.  Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  23,  willing  to  re¬ 
locate.  prefer  Zone  8  or  9.  I  year 
!  extensive  work  on  small  daily.  Very 
;  strong  on  local  feature  photography. 
Continuously  working  to  bring  the 
unusual  out  of  the  "ordinary  photo 
assignments-"  Resume  and  photo  sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  Box  312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  letterpress  and  offset. 
Newspaper  and  circular  printing.  East 
,  Coast  only.  Call  (203)  323-1788. 

PRESS  FOREMAN'S  or  pressman's  post 
sought  by  web  offset  printer.  Alio 
know  camera,  composition.  Can  han¬ 
dle  Urbanite,  smaller  presses.  $13,000 
I  wanted.  Write  Box  251,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Currently  employed,  excellent 
I  references.  Please  give  full  details. 

!  ^^^PUBL/C^REMTTONS^”^ 

FINANCIAL  WRITER-EDITOR,  execu¬ 
tive  speechwriter;  4  years  financial  re¬ 
lations,  7  years  on  top  metro  dailies. 
Best  references.  Box  240,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  PRO,'  35,  PR  dl^ 
rector  5  years.  Available  end  of  April. 
10  years  growth  experience,  heavy 
travel,  publishing,  government.  BA, 
MA.  Prefer  Zone  I,  Rockies,  West 
Coast.  Minimum  20K.  Resume,  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Public  relations  problems 

Public  relations  men  as  com¬ 
municators  have  their  problems.  Two 
have  been  heard  from  this  week  on  unre¬ 
lated  issues. 

Robert  J.  Stone,  president  of  Business 
Organization,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  talked  to  a  recent 
seminar  sponsored  by  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America.  His  subject;  “Paid  Space — A 
Waste?  A  Value?  A  Necessity?” 

He  stated  “financial  advertising  has  a 
very  important  role  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  fabric”  and  he  recommends  it 
where  appropriate.  But  he  is  opposed  to 
“a  recently  introduced  technique  of 
running  news  stories  on  earnings  as 
paid  advertisements  in  some  publica¬ 
tions.” 

We  couldn’t  see  anything  wrong  with  a 
company  placing  its  financial  or  corpo¬ 
rate  message  (quarterly  report,  or 
whatever)  in  paid  space  in  addition  to 
sending  all  the  appropriate  news  re¬ 
leases  and  information  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  editors  and  reporters  of  the 
same  publications. 

But,  what  bothers  Stone,  and  appa¬ 
rently  a  lot  of  other  communicators  in 
the  financial  area  including  reporters,  is 
the  new  practice  of  a  few  financial  publi¬ 
cations  to  steer  this  type  of  advertising 
into  “a  special  advertising  section”  on 
the  pretext  that  newsprint  and  space 
are  tight  and  it  might  not  get  published 
otherwise. 

Any  discussion  of  this  nature  gets  in¬ 
volved  and  has  to  boil  down  to  an 
editor’s  opinion  of  what  he  considers 
newsworthy  for  his  available  space. 
Editors  and  p.r.  men  traditionally  disag¬ 
ree  on  what  is  news. 

If  an  editor  decides  a  certain  release  is 
not  newsworthy,  within  his  space  limita¬ 
tions,  we  see  nothing  wrong  in  a  com¬ 
pany  taking  paid  space  to  deliver  the 
message  it  thinks  so  important — or, 
even,  buying  the  space  for  exposure 
whether  it  was  known  a  story  would  ap¬ 
pear  or  not. 

Editors  have  frequently  returned 
news  releases  to  p.r.  men  saying  they 
ought  to  be  in  paid  space. 

When  an  editor  and/or  his  manage¬ 
ment  decides  they  will  no  longer  publish 
a  certain  type  of  news  saying  it  ought  to 
be  in  paid  space,  it  boils  down  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  publication  is  fulfil¬ 
ling  its  function  of  delivering  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  worthwhile  product  to  its 
community  of  readers. 

Only  time  and  the  box  office  will  tell 
whether  the  seekers  after  free  space  or 
the  editors  were  right. 

Stone  said  “the  paid  news  release 
eliminates  third  party  objective  report¬ 
ing,  could  spread  to  other  types  of  news 
reporting,  and  creates  a  credibility  fac¬ 
tor  if  only  good  news  is  advertised.” 

It  all  gets  very  complicated,  doesn’t  it? 
Another  p.r.  man  heard  from  is  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays,  a  pioneer  in  that  busi¬ 


ness,  who  says  practitioners  should  be 
licensed  like  doctors  or  lawyers. 

His  point  was  that  many  illegal  acts 
and  anti-social  behavior  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  so-called  public  relations  men 
under  the  name  of  public  relations,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  “the  henchmen  of  Nixon,” 
and  that  the  name  has  fallen  into  disre¬ 
pute. 

Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  Ad  East,  he 
rejects  the  suggestion  of  some  contem¬ 
poraries  to  change  the  name  of  “public 
relations,”  a  name  he  bestowed  on  his 
profession. 

Instead,  he  recommends  “that  licens¬ 
ing  be  carried  out  by  the  state  to  all  who 
practice  the  profession  of  counsel  on 
public  relations  ...  A  board  of  examiners 
in  the  several  states  should  give  exami¬ 
nations  to  all  prospective  practitioners 
to  test  knowledge,  education  and 
character.  Subsequent  conduct  unbefit¬ 
ting  the  profession  would  be  cause  for 
disbarment.  As  set  by  precedent  in  other 
professions  undergoing  licensing,  those 
now  in  practice  would  be  permitted  to 
continue.” 

He  believes  that  “such  action  would 
raise  the  level  of  public  relations  per¬ 
formance,  and  acceptance  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  The  honorable  practitioner  would 
not  become  the  victim  of  imposters  or 
malpractitioners.” 

Bernays  points  out  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  “has  groped 
toward  such  a  procedure  of  accredita¬ 
tion  through  examination”  and  a 
member  may  lose  his  membership  by 
deviating  from  a  “code  of  conduct.”  That 
is  an  effort  of  self-policing  by  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

But,  licensing  by  the  state  would  go 
beyond  that  and  we’re  not  sure  it  would 
be  any  more  constitutional  in  the  p.r. 
field  than  it  would  be  in  journalism. 

The  power  to  grant  a  license  carries 
with  it  the  power  to  deny  a  license  to 
practice.  Often  in  public  relations,  as  in 
journalism,  this  involves  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  and  ideas. 


Bernays  says  “counsel  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  analyzes  maladjustments  between 
the  social  goals  of  the  client  and  his  pub¬ 
lics.  After  the  research,  advice  is  given 
on  what  adjustment  or  change  of  at¬ 
titude  and  action  is  required  to  meet 
these  goals.  As  a  societal  technician,  the 
counsel  on  public  relations  then  advises 
the  client  on  how  to  inform  and  persuade 
the  public  to  accept  the  service,  product 
or  idea.” 

We  doubt  that  licensing  is  the  answer 
in  any  area  where  the  gathering  of  ad¬ 
vice,  ideas,  information,  or  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  same,  are  involved. 

• 

German  publishers 
seek  gov’t  subsidies 

The  German  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association  is  fighting  the  government 
to  get  a  subsidy.  According  to  the  As¬ 
sociation,  the  big  dailies  are  suffering 
more  from  the  worsening  economic  con¬ 
ditions  than  smaller  publications. 

“The  latest  figures,”  Johannes  Bin- 
kowsji,  GNPA  president  said,  “relating 
to  August  prove  that  the  larger  dailies 
were  25  percent  down  on  advertising 
compared  with  a  drop  of  only  four  to  five 
percent  among  the  smaller  dailies.” 

The  Association  is  fighting  to  get  the 
government  to  change  its  mind  about 
holding  back  on  a  subsidy  scheme  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Ministers  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

• 

Paid  death  notices 
set  in  larger  type 

The  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening  and 
Sunday  Press  and  the  morning  Sun- 
Bulletin,  Gannett  Newspapers,  have 
begun  publishing  paid  death  notices  in  9 
point  type.  The  notices  were  previously 
set  in  5V^  point  type.  Advertising  direc¬ 
tor  Paul  B.  Flynn  said  the  improvement 
was  well-received  by  major  area  funeral 
directors.  Advertising  rates  were  ad¬ 
justed  25%  to  accommodate  the  added 
costs,  he  said. 


9^  e  iMir. 


Action . . .  Not  just  words, 
we  work  tor  you! 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)  691  2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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Better  Times  ahead: 
The  New  York  Times 
orders  new  Goss 
Metroiiner  Offset. 


Sometime  in 
mid-1976,  some¬ 
one  is  going  to 
push  a  button  to  start 
a  press  at  the  New  York 
Times’  new  satellite  plant 
in  New  Jersey.  On  that  day, 
one  of  the  largest,  most  sophisticated  offset 
presses  in  the  world  will  make  its  debut  in 
theU.S. 

The  era  of  the  new  Goss  Metroiiner 
will  have  begun. 

The  total  Times  installation  of  our  new 


the  Times,  this  will  mean  a  3% 
saving  in  newsprint  costs.  And 
that’s  just  one  way  Metroiiner 
responds  to  the  industry’s  vital 
need  for  economy. 

The  Goss  22-inch  Metroiiner  is  the 
new  member  of  our  1 0-year-old  Metro 
family  of  presses . . .  the  most  widely  used 
of  the  large  offset  presses  designed  for 
daily  newspaper  production.  Our  new  press 
is  the  result  of  our  90  years  of  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry— including  more 
experience  in  offset  newspaper  presses 
than  any  other  manufacturer. 


four-page-wide  Metroiiner  is  planned  If  it  has  For  more  information,  write  to  us  at 
to  include  36  press  units  and  anything  to  do  with  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

7  folders.  They  are  designed  production  of  newspapers,  Rockwell  International, 
with  a  paper-saving,  cost-  it  has  everything  to  do  31 00  S.  Central  Ave., 

lowering  22-inch  cutoff.  For  with  MGD.  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


MGD  Graphic  Systenfis 

Rockwell  International 
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Thousands  of  sick  children  like  Lori  have  been  helped  by  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  Old  Newsboys  Fund  for  Children's  Hospital.  More  than 
$8  Million  has  been  raised  since  1933  to  give  direct  aid  to  patients 
whose  families  cannot  afford  costly  medical  treatment,  or  to  provide 
indirect  benefits  to  those  using  sophisticated  equipment  that 
The  Old  Newsboys  purchased  for  the  hospital. 


This  past  year  The  Old  Newsboys  topped  previous  records  by  raising 
$430,200— again  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely-supported 
f  /)  and  successful  newspaper  charities  in  the  country. 


is  glad  The  Press  does  more  than  publish  a  newspaper, 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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